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The International University 
Conference at Utrecht 


By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


universities, at Utrecht, August 2-13, 1948, was called 

by the Director-General of UNESCO as a result of the 
resolutions passed by the Second International Conference of 
UNESCO, held at Mexico City in November 1947. The 
purposes of the conference were to consider various problems 
confronting universities in the postwar world including their 
obligations in the development of international understanding 
and to consider plans for an international association of uni- 
versities. 

The conference was attended by representatives from thirty- 
four countries, including China, India, Burma, and Pakistan 
in the Orient. Only six Latin American countries—Brazil, 
Mexico, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Guate- 
mala—sent representatives. The countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, except for Czechoslovakia and Poland, were conspic- 
uously absent. In all, about one hundred and thirty-five per- 
sons participated in the conference. The members of the 
group representing the United States were as follows: Jaime 
Benitez, chancellor, University of Puerto Rico; Laurence 
Duggan, president, Institute of International Education; 
Martha B. Lucas, president, Sweet Briar College; T. R. Mc- 
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Connell, dean, University of Minnesota; Edward B. Rooney, 
S.J., executive director, Jesuit Educational Association; Wil- 
liam F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Marten ten Hoor, dean, University of Alabama; Howard E. 
Wilson, assistant director, Division of Intercourse and Edu. 
cation, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; George 
F.. Zook, chairman, president, American Council on Education, 

There were a number of general sessions at which notable 
addresses were given by various individuals, including Presj- 
dent George D. Stoddard, of the University of Illinois, who 
is a member of the Executive Board of UNESCO. Also at 
these general sessions, interesting reports as to the status and 
problems of higher education in the several countries repre- 
sented at the conference were presented. Interspersed with 
the serious business of the conference were a number of social 
occasions—dinners and excursions—which served to enable 
the delegates to get better acquainted with one another and to 
enjoy the superb hospitality of the Dutch. 

The main work of the conference was done in five sections 
devoted to the following subjects: 


Section I. The Changing Role of the University 

Section II. Academic Standards 

Section III. Financing and Providing Basic Services for Higher 

Education 

Section IV. University Education and International Understanding 

Section V. Means of Continuing International Cooperation among 

the Universities 

The reports of the several sections—resulting in each case 
from several sessions—were presented to and, with minor 
modifications, adopted by the general conference during the 
last two days of the sessions. 

In the discussion dealing with the “Changing Role of the 
University,” it was revealed that in almost all countries there 
had been a tremendous increase in demand for university edu- 
cation. This naturally raised a sharp difference of opinion 
between those who hold to the belief that a university exists 
for the education of the “‘élite by the élite’’ and those who 
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contend for more of an “‘open-door”’ policy. The latter policy 
seemed in the end to commend itself somewhat more largely 
to the conference. It was fairly generally held that many 
students capable of higher education lack the opportunity to 
secure it. It was recognized that general education is im- 
portant and necessary to balance the universal tendency toward 
specialization. Moreover, it was held that a university cannot 
afford to neglect the moral and aesthetic development of its 
students. “Mere intellectual development,” so the report 
states, “is not enough.” 

On the other hand, it was agreed that a university cannot 
be expected to attempt to extend its program beyond its re- 
sources, including particularly an adequate teaching staff. 
Finally, the conference seemed unanimous in accepting the 
policy that, while universities should promote and undertake 
research in all areas of human knowledge, they should devote 
themselves mainly to the sphere of research in basic knowledge 
and fundamental principles rather than to applied records. 

With respect to the problem of adult education, the con- 
ference contented itself with calling attention to what has 
been done in various countries, including the United States, 
and recommended that it be a subject of further study. 

That portion of the report relating to “Academic Stand- 
ards” shows evidence of rather wide divergence of opinion. 
To be sure, it was not difficult to agree that “the benefits of 
higher education should be available to all without discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, sex, religion, or politics.” However, 
there was sharp questioning as to the dependability of the 
newer methods of admitting students found, for example, in 
American universities by those who still rely primarily on 
subject-matter examinations. Nevertheless, it was finally 
agreed that subject-matter examinations should be supple- 
mented by other means, including an examination of the school 
record, personal interviews, and psychological tests. 

At first there was hope that at least something could be done 
toward equating university certificates and degrees in various 
countries on a comprehensive international level. But dis- 
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cussion and a preliminary report to the conference of a study 
which is being carried on by the International Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers easily showed otherwise, 
The conference, therefore, recommended that the problem 
of equivalence of degrees be worked out through bilateral 
agreements between countries and between universities of dif. 
ferent countries. 

Perhaps the sharpest difference of opinion in the section on 
Academic Standards arose over the familiar subject of aca- 
demic freedom. Of course, as is nearly always the case, there 
were those who actually seemed to forget, or at least to brush 
aside lightly, the fact that along with freedom in any sphere 
goes a corresponding responsibility. In such debates there is 
never so much actual difference of opinion as apparently there 
is. It is largely a matter of finding the proper words and 
accents to make up the formula. Here is what the conference 
finally adopted: 


As a corollary of the principles of academic freedom and of the liberty 
of education, a university teacher should be free to be appointed and to 
continue his work without discrimination on racial, political, or religious 
grounds, provided: (1) it is reasonably clear that he will carry out the 
duties of his office in the spirit of free inquiry, that he will exercise a 
due sense of responsibility in performing these duties, and that he will 
not engage in activities inconsistent with them; and (2) that he is not 
an applicant for, or an occupant of, a position in a university whose 
charter or nature limits its choice of teachers. 


Finally, growing out of the discussions in this section came 
a recognition of the fact that the education of faculty members 
for their teaching responsibilities was worthy of special study 
and consideration. 

Section III of the conference devoted its attention to the 
problem of “Financing and Providing Basic Services for 
Higher Education.” Because of the nearly universal infla- 
tion of prices and the increasing demand for university edu- 
cation, this problem has taken on serious proportions in every 
country of the world—in some one might properly say almost 
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tragic proportions. Under these circumstances, it is generally 
realized, so the conference concluded, that “in the future, 
universities must inevitably rely more and more on state aid.” 
Naturally, some feared state control as an inevitable result 
of public support. However, most of the members of the 
conference had no such apprehension, although it was gen- 
erally agreed that the machinery used in disbursing funds 
from the central government to the universities was a matter 
of great importance. In this connection, the report of the 
conference cited with apparent approval the example of the 
methods used by the University Grants Committee. 

In opening the discussion on “University Education and 
International Understanding” Professor Paulo de Berredo 
Carneiro, of Brazil, the chairman of the section, declared that 
the subject “‘is related, on the one hand, to some of the oldest 
traditions of the universities, and, on the other hand, to the 
most insistent requirements of the period in which we live.” 
For is it not clear, he continued, that ‘““The world has been 
drawn closer together, materially, by modern means of trans- 
port and communications; but it is more than ever divided 
spiritually by cultural and ideological antagonisms. .. . Only a 
great intellectual and moral force, entirely free and independ- 
ent of temporal powers, could succeed in re-establishing order 
and in creating that ‘society of minds’ without which no human 
community can long exist. If the university fails to rise to 
the level of this task, and to accept it as a duty inherited from 
its past, the material forces will take possession of the des- 
tinies of mankind and will lead civilization from one catas- 
trophe to another, ultimating in complete ruin.” 

Throughout the conference there ran a deep appreciation 
of this great challenge, and the members naturally reviewed 
and evaluated the various ways in which universities are or- 
ganized for this purpose. 

These ways include: 


1. International departments, that is, departments staffed by 
academic personnel drawn from various countries; 
2. International centers where students from various countries 
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receive instruction or pursue research in international or 
regional affairs; 

3. Departments of International Relations established for 
teaching and research in international affairs. 


The conference then turned to a consideration of the steps 
which should be taken to improve the situation. Naturally, 
it urged all universities to intensify their existing efforts in this 
field. It also recommended that each university consider the 
development of a program designed to reach all its students 
which might include, for example, proficiency in at least one 
foreign language, acquaintance with documentary and other 
material issued by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, special courses and seminars dealing with inter. 
national relationships and international organization, the 
establishment of fellowships and internships for study in 
foreign countries and with international agencies, the prepara- 
tion of teachers for appropriate instruction in the schools in 
international affairs, the establishment of voluntary student or 
student-staff clubs to foster an interest in international mat- 
ters, and, finally, the special preparation of an adequate num- 
ber of persons to meet the present critical staff needs of the 
various international agencies. 

Section V of the conference was assigned the difficult sub- 
ject of “Means of Continuing International Cooperation 
among Universities.” At first there was genuine doubt whether 
anything of this nature was necessary. It was stated, for 
example, that other international organizations, including 
UNESCO, are performing, or can perform, many of the 
functions suggested in the discussion. Furthermore, it might 
prove exceedingly difficult under present world conditions to 
finance any program of world cooperation among the uni- 
versities. 

In this connection the conference had the benefit of the 
proceedings of what was really the first international confer- 
ence on higher education, held in Paris in July 1937 under 
the auspices of the International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation and the Société de l’Enseignement Supérieur in 
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Paris. As a result of the 1937 conference, an International 
Office of University Statistics was established. Later a stand- 
ing committee on higher education was set up, but owing to 
the outbreak of World War II was never able to get under 
way. 

As the discussion on present-day problems of universities 
in the first four sections of the conference at Utrecht pro- 
ceeded, it soon became evident that it was difficult to arrive 
at conclusions because of the dearth of knowledge about uni- 
versity conditions the world over. Hence, the reports from 
several of the sections made numerous suggestions regarding 
the need for some means of permanent cooperation among 
these institutions for the purpose of facilitating their con- 
sideration of these problems in the light not only of their own 
experience but also that of other countries. The conference 
soon reached the conclusion that it would be very desirable to 
set up an international Universities Bureau which, among 
other activities, should have the following functions: 


(1) To provide a centre of co-operation at the international level 
among universities and similar institutions of higher education, and 
for organisations in the field of higher education generally. 

(2) To promote international understanding through the universities 
of the world and to assist them in contributing to the realisation of 
this objective. 

(3) To convene international and regional conferences on problems of 
higher education. 

(4) To choose for investigation problems of international importance 
to universities such as: student health and welfare, equivalence of 
entrance qualifications and degrees; academic freedom; university 
finance ; selection of students ; methods of teaching at the university 
level; and curriculum reform. 


-_— 
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To make recommendations on these and other academic problems, 
on the one hand, to universities and similar institutions of higher 
education for their consideration; and on the other, to the United 
Nations and to Unesco and other specialised agencies for considera- 
tion, and, where deemed desirable, transmission to national gov- 
ernments. 
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(6) To administer an international Universities Bureau with the pur. 
pose of furthering directly or indirectly the following objects: 
(a) The collection and dissemination of information relating to 

institutions of higher education throughout the world, as, for 

example 

(i) accumulating data for answering enquiries from uni- 
versities, academic associations and individuals; 

(ii) formulating a basis for comparative university statistics 
in the international field, and compiling and publishing 
tables on this basis; 

(iii) providing for the publication at regular intervals of com- 
prehensive directories of institutions of higher educa- 
tion ; 

(iv) establishing a library of works of reference and official 
publications of the various universities. 

(b) The undertaking of such investigations into university prob- 
lems as may be chosen by the association. 

(c) The promotion of facilities for the interchange of university 
students and teachers as, for example, by the dissemination of 
data regarding scholarships, fellowships, summer courses and 
staff vacancies, by encouraging the establishment of visiting 
professorships, and by facilitating travel of professors and stu- 
dents from one country to another. 

(d) The formulation of measures for the better distribution and 
exchange of laboratory materials, books and other equipment 
for university study and research among the countries of the 
world; 


(7) Generally to further the development of universities and similar 
institutions of higher education. 


The discussion then proceeded to the more difficult problem 
of the need for an international organization of universities. 
Most of the members of the conference had probably not given 
the matter a great deal of thought prior to their attendance at 
the conference. In any case, it was generally agreed that it 
would be wise to postpone final decision on so important a 
problem until the matter could be discussed fully in their re- 
spective countries. With this discussion as a background, it 
was thought that it would be much easier to reach a final de- 
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cision about the proposed international organization at a 
second international conference to be held approximately two 
years later. 

Nevertheless, the members of the conference felt that the 
universities in their respective countries were entitled to their 
tentative conclusions on this subject. Hence, after prolonged 
discussion, the conference unanimously adopted the following 
statement : 


The Conference firmly believes that there should also be some form 
of association among the universities of the world. A university has 
everything to gain by the development of the closez official contacts with 
sister institutions in other countries which can be obtained under the 
auspices of such an association. The stimulation of research into prob- 
lems of university life and work, and the holding of periodic confer- 
ences, could be better promoted by an organisation of this sort than of 
any other. It seems essential moreover that the voice of universities as 
a group should be made effective along with those of associations of 
academic scholars and of governmental and non-governmental organ- 
isations of an international character. The creation of organisations 
like Unesco with a wide range of functions in the international field 
makes it essential that the universities of the world should be able to 
make representations to them. 


The conference then adopted the following resolutions: 


(1) That this Conference believes an international organisation of 
universities and similar institutions of higher education should be 
established ; 

(2) That to this end the Conference elect an Interim Committee of 
ten persons to develop plans for such an organisation and designate 
from the members of the Committee those to serve also as an 
Executive Committee. This Interim Committee shall have power 
to fill vacancies occurring in its membership and in the membership 
of its Executive Committee ; 

(3) That Unesco be requested to finance such meetings of the Interim 
Committee and its sub-committees as are necessary and to assist its 
work; 

(4) That the Interim Committee be authorised (i) to procure the 
necessary finance to institute an international Universities Bureau 
and (ii) to enter into a formal agreement with Unesco about the 
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work and finance of the Bureau pending the establishment of the. 
international organisation. 

(5) That the Interim Committee be requested, when the Bureau has 
been well established, to call a general conference of universities 
and to report on its plans for establishing an international organ. 
isation, on the activities of the Bureau, and on such other matters 
as May seem appropriate to the committee. 


Following the adoption of these resolutions, the confer. 
ence proceeded to elect an interim committee which, as al- 
ready stated, has the dual function of serving as the governing 
body of the Universities Bureau that, with the financial assist. 
ance of UNESCO, it is hoped will be set up in the early future 
and of planning for a second world conference of universities 
to be held in about two years. The following nine persons, 
who were empowered to select a tenth member, were elected 
to membership on this committee: Professor Paulo de Berredo 
Carneiro, Brazil; Professor Chen Yuan, China; Dr. J. F, 
Foster, United Kingdom; Dr. H. E. Shafik Ghorbal Bey, 
Egypt; Dr. Bernardo Houssaye, Argentina; Dr. H. R. Kruyt, 
the Netherlands; Dr. Sarvepaili Radhakushman, India; Dr. 
Jean Sarrailh, France; Dr. George F. Zook, United States of 
America. 

The conference was thoroughly aware of the fact that it 
had taken only a preliminary step, but nevertheless a signif- 
cant one, on the important matter of a permanent inter- 
national organization of universities. Back of the resolutions 
was a growing feeling that notwithstanding the fact that mem- 
bers of university faculties often participate in specialized 
international organizations of their own, there is a need for 
better means of exchanging experiences with respect to a great 
variety of university problems. Here one sees, on the one 
hand, universities with long traditions behind them, and, on 
the other, new and emerging ones, both endeavoring to adjust 
themselves to enlarged demands for higher education in the 
modern world. 

In this connection it was generally realized that there are 
other institutions of higher education than those that bear the 
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name “university” which should be eligible for membership in 
the proposed organization. This discussion naturally brought 
out the fact that in many countries higher education, or at 
least university education, begins at a level which is approxi- 
mately the middle of our four-year undergraduate college. No 
precise definition of a university was therefore possible, but it 
was agreed that an institution to be eligible for membership in 
the proposed organization should be engaged in advanced in- 
struction and in creative or research work. 

Also, it should be recalled that the conference was called 
by UNESCO, and UNESCO naturally was interested in ascer- 
taining what assistance the conference and any permanent or- 
ganization of universities growing out of it might render in 
enabling it to attain its objectives of world peace through 
mutual international understanding. 

The members of the conference were aware of the fact that 
from the beginning universities have always regarded this as 
one of the primary reasons for their existence. A university in 
the Middle Ages of Europe served students from many dif- 
ferent countries. ‘To be sure, during the nineteenth century 
and in recent decades, universities, like all other social institu- 
tions, were influenced by repeated waves of nationalism which 
swept over the various countries of the world. Nevertheless, 
during this same period many students from the Americas 
helped to fill the lecture halls and laboratories of British, 
French, German, and Italian universities. Today, where the 
barriers are down, thousands of students and teachers migrate 
from one country to another. They go in search of that 
knowledge both old and new which, no matter in what coun- 
try it originates, they regard as the common property of all 
who will diligently pursue it. 

A university is, therefore, an institution with an inter- 
national, as well as a national, constituency. Its subject matter 
for instruction is drawn from the four corners of the world. 
On its faculty are many of the intellectual leaders of the globe. 
It prepares its students to assume places of responsibility in all 
walks of life, both at home and in international affairs. Now 
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that it is evident that our problems as individual citizens haye 
become much more largely international in character than ever 
before in history, it follows that our universities should find 
ways and means of cooperating with one another in meeting 
their common responsibilities. Certainly in these critical times 
there is need for a more effective means to enable universities 
to mobilize themselves toward the common objective of world 
peace. 

In conclusion may I say that there was a general feeling that 
the conference was a distinct success not merely because of the 
Opportunity to exchange opinion and experience with respect 
to present-day university problems, but also because important 
steps were taken to enable universities to cooperate with one 
another more effectively in building the defenses of peace. 

A number of officials representing UNESCO, including the 
Director-General, Julian Huxley, and the head of the educa. 
tional division, C. E. Beeby, attended and participated in the 
conference. They expressed themselves as well pleased with 
the results and promised to do everything in their power to 
assist in setting up the Universities Bureau and in giving 
further consideration to a permanent international organiza- 
tion of universities. 

The success of the conference was due in no small part to 
the efforts of Francis J. Brown, who was on leave of absence 
from the staff of the American Council on Education for the 
period April 1 to October 1, 1948, for the purpose of organ- 
izing the conference and preparing the report of its proceed- 
ings, which will shortly be published by UNESCO. I trust 
that this report will be read widely by university executives 
and members of college faculties not only for the interesting 
and significant statements which it contains, but as the basis 
for a widespread discussion of the proposed international or- 
ganization of universities. 


—_— oo a © 
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How Can UNESCO Contribute 
to Peacer’ 


By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


Can UNESCO Contribute to Peace?” It is a precise 

and unambiguous topic—to anyone, that is to say, but a 
member of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO attending its Fifth Session, in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. A member of the National Commission would want to 
know, ‘“‘What peace ?” 

Are we asking what UNESCO can contribute to the firm 
and lasting peace, founded upon the moral and intellectual 
solidarity of mankind, which UNESCO, we all believe, will 
eventually build? 

Or are we asking what UNESCO can contribute to the pres- 
ervation of the precariously balanced, desperately maintained, 
peace-from-day-to-day which we and all men dread that we 
may lose? 

It is my assumption that we mean, and must mean, the 
second, the precarious peace. I assume this for two reasons. 
First, it is precisely the precariousness of the existing peace, 
rather than any doubt as to validity of our ultimate hope for 
peace, which demands an answer from us. Second, the causes 
of the precariousness of the existing peace are causes which 
fall exactly and inescapably within the field for which 
UNESCO, under its Constitution, is responsible. 

I do not mean to suggest, in saying this, that we should not 
continue to consider in 1948, what we have been actively con- 
sidering since 1945—how the true, creative, and lasting peace 
is to be built. But I do mean that we cannot ignore the more 
urgent question of UNESCO’s responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of the precarious peace on the foundations of which the 


T¢ QUESTION assigned to us here this morning is “How 


*An address delivered at the Fifth Plenary Session of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, September 27-29, 1948, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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lasting edifice—to say nothing of our present lives and living | 
carcasses—must stand if they are to stand at all. You can cop. 
struct a world on IF, if you have the intelligence and the coyr. 
age. You cannot construct so much as a sepulchre on NO, 

Mine is not, I realize, a unanimously accepted view. There 
are those among our colleagues who consider that UNESCO 
has, and can have, no responsibility whatever in the preserya. 
tion of the precarious peace, and that the attempt to impose 
such a responsibility upon it can only end in disaster. They 
argue with great force that the crisis is immediate and that our 
methods for dealing with crises are for tomorrow—or for the 
next generation; that in any case the whole matter is out of our 
hands and in the hands of the general staffs and the Foreign 
Offices; that there is nothing, therefore, which UNESCO can 
do; and that the attempt to do something would, in conse. 
quence, be fruitless and might well be worse—might well bring 
us all into ridicule and our cherished organization to destruc. 
tion. 

These are weighty objections and they have been advanced 
by men whom I profoundly respect. I owe it, I think, to them 
and to you to say why they leave me unconvinced. 

First, I do not agree that the methods by which understand- 
ing between peoples can be advanced—for these are essentially 
the methods UNESCO can employ—are necessarily slower 
than the methods by which one people can break another's 
political or economic back, or destroy it by force of arms. The 
labor of creating lasting understanding through education and 
cultural intercourse takes years. But there are others forms of 
understanding which can be achieved quite as rapidly as an 
army can be trained and shipped, or a political or diplomatic 
offensive carried to a successful conclusion. 

Second, I do not agree that the whole matter has been taken 
out of UNESCO’s hands into the hands of the diplomats and 
the soldiers. And for the simple reason that it is not a matter 
which can be so taken. The “cold war” is not a “war” soldiers 
know how to fight or diplomats know how to control. It is, on 
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the contrary, as the Russians realize and almost daily confess, 
a “war” on a battlefield where physical weapons have little 
power and the techniques of diplomacy are almost altogether 
useless. It is a ‘‘war” of which the battlefield is men’s minds— 
the minds of all men everywhere—and in which the weapons 
are the things by which men’s minds are moved. It is, in other 
words, precisely such a war as the Constitution of UNESCO, 
not the textbooks of the war colleges and the examples of the 


’ 


foreign service schools, foresees. 

The objectives of this “war’’ are cultural objectives. We 
rage, and we properly rage, at the stupidities of the Soviet 
bureaucracy in its efforts to force the production of a Soviet 
music, a Soviet architecture, and a Soviet poetry. But the 
Soviet bureaucracy, for all its stupidity, evinces a clearer under- 
standing of the nature of this conflict than do we in the United 
States who assume that we can win the “cold war’”’ with planes 
and ships and the atomic weapon. We are indignant, and we 
are properly indignant, at the efforts of communist propaganda 
in western Europe to discredit not only the United States gov- 
ernment and the United States people but the whole tradition 
of Atlantic and Mediterranean civilization, so as to bring 
down, if it proves possible to destroy them, the central values 
of our lives. But this vicious and malignant communist propa- 
ganda, brutal and destructive as it is, at least expresses a 
clearer recognition of the character of the battlefield than the 
preponderantly economic and military policies which we in the 
United States have thought it adequate to pursue. 

Third, I cannot agree that there is nothing UNESCO can do 
to hold together the precarious peace until the lasting peace can 
be built. It is here, I think, that we display that wholly com- 
mendable diffidence which is the besetting folly of our kind. 
When we measure the means available to UNESCO against 
the tremendous shadow of the crisis of our time and tremble 
for them, we forget that the means available in other directions 
are weak as well—and even weaker than our own. Neither 
political pressure nor economic pressure nor the threat of 
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military force has proved capable of resolving or reducing the 
danger to the peace. On the contrary, the use of these devices 
has only aggravated the crisis until we stand today nearer to 
war than we stood a week ago, and nearer a week ago than the 
month before that, and nearer the month before than we were 
when the year began. 

It is true, of course, that the measures available to 
UNESCO are not measures adequate to the task of bringing 
the Soviet and American governments into accord if either of 
these two governments refuses accord. Neither are they meas- 
ures which can be effective in the face of contrary policies on 
the part of either government. Nor, finally, are they measures 
which can cancel out fanaticism or bigotry or stupidity in high 
places on either side. But when all this has been said, it is 
still true that the measures avaiable to UNESCO are meas- 
ures which do exist, which can be used and which are appropri- 
ate to the particular crisis with which we are faced. 

How they can be used will become apparent, I think, if we 
will consider a little more closely what that crisis is and how 
these instruments of peace relate to it. The central conflict of 
our time, we are accustomed to say, is ideological—a conflict of 
philosophies—a profound difference in beliefs. But differences 
in belief—even the most profound differences—do not neces- 
sarily and of themselves produce the virulent hostility which 
inspires war. People of the most contrary opinions live to- 
gether in peace in the United States and in many other coun- 
tries. Nations which differ in religious faith, in economic 
system, and in social philosophy, exist and have always existed 
side by side. What infects and corrupts and poisons differences 
of belief until they fester in the kind of brutal and irrational 
hatred our world knows is the loss of that sense of common 
humanity, of a common human experience, which makes it pos- 
sible for men who differ to regard one another, nevertheless, as 
men, and so to suffer one another’s aberrations. The key to 
the crisis of our time is not the clash of ideologies: it is the 
destruction, in this mechanized and mass-minded time, of the 
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sense of human community—of the sense of the common lot 
and common destiny and common experience of mankind. We 
have permitted ourselves to become so obsessed by the spec- 
tacle of these great opposing thunderheads of conflicting doc- 
trine that we have forgotten that they confront each other over 
a common earth—and that that common earth is our lives. 

But if this is the true nature of the danger which threatens 
us, what then is the relation to that danger of UNESCO's 
weapons for waging peace? A very close relationship, I think. 
When we speak of the arts, of literature, of science, as common 
international languages, we mean not that their forms pass cur- 
rent in all tongues and in all countries, but that their content is 
commonly understood—for otherwise their forms would be 
meaningless. We mean that the peoples of the world, in so far 
as they can speak these common languages, do in fact agree on 
the fundamental values, and the essential nature of life, which 
it is the function of the arts to divine and of the sciences to dis- 
cover. They believe—they must believe—in man. They believe 
in man’s capacity to know. They share his destiny. They know 
the same emotions of desire and hope and sorrow and despair. 
They face the same mysteries of time and space and change, of 
light and dark. They struggle with the same human problems 
and ask the same human questions—even the Russians—even 
ourselves. They ask, all of them, however different their 
answers may be: What is man? What is life? What does 
his death mean? 

It is precisely the effect, in other words, of these languages 
of art and perception, to remind men of those things they hold 
in common, those things which befall each one as they befall all 
others. If, therefore, the danger which immediately besets us 
is a danger springing from the loss of the sense of our common 
humanity, and if the means we possess in UNESCO to meet 
that danger are precisely the means by which a sense of com- 
mon humanity can be restored, then the work UNESCO can 
and ought to do is clear. We should undertake at once, and 
by every instrument of immediate usefulness, to restore the lost 
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sense of human community the world so desperately needs to 
find. 

The task is difficult in any case—difficult above all to accom. 
plish quickly—but it is not impossible. The history of our 
time, which puts tremendous difficulties in our way, provides us 
allies also. If there are angry opposing ideologies which divide 
us and which look to war, the problems to which those ideol- 
ogies relate are not different problems for different men, but 
for all men one problem and the same. It is the answers, not 
the questions, which conflict. ‘The common experience, in other 
words, exists, however obscured it may be by the conflicting 
response it has evoked in different countries. 

To men throughout the world, except those few who still 
inhabit untouched primitive communities, the question their 
lives require them to answer is a common question—how cana 
man live as a man in this vast, impersonal, mechanized world 
of enormous human masses and complicated industrial relation- 
ships in which one man alone is helpless—how is a man to live 
in such a world—how is he to regain some measure of control 
over his own destiny—how is he to possess some part of his 
dignity and worth? 

There are different answers, and the answers hate one an- 
other, but the question is everywhere the same, differing only 
in degree—and the question is real, the question is human. To 
men looking back on this time from another century, it will be 
the question, not the answers which will seem important. In- 
deed, the differences which loom so large to us may seem to 
them small indeed beside the likenesses which bind us all to- 
gether. An American of our age may seem far more like his 
contemporaries in Russia than his own great-grandfather in the 
England of a hundred years ago. 

If UNESCO, forgetting somewhat the literal legalities of 
its status, will regard itself not merely as the agent of its 
member governments, but as a kind of trustee, in this time of 
world political bankruptcy, for those human values which have 
been committed to its charge; and if it will use all the intelli- 
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gence and all the tools it possesses to declare and to define 
the vast and tragic human experience which underlies all the 
dogmas and the doctrines and the ideologies—if it will use the 
great Word of art and science, and the powerful instrument of 
education, to remind men everywhere that the question they 
must answer, not only in Russia, not only in France, but here as 
well and everywhere, is the same question for us all, UNESCO 
may well break the paralysis of the “cold war,” the war of 
inevitable disasters, the war of numb despair where and where 
alone that paralysis can be destroyed. 

To do this, to do it effectively, UNESCO must have a 
voice. It is not enough in a world of iron curtains and police 
committees and shouting propaganda to raise a standard, no 
matter how lofty or how noble, to which the honest can repair. 
It is necessary to give that standard words. Until UNESCO, 
in its capacity as a trustee for man in a bankrupt world, can 
speak with a voice at least as loud as the wrangling voices 
which shout at one another in the war of nationalistic propa- 
ganda, its labors in the immediate cause of peace will come to 
little. But given a world-wide network of its own, and given 
the great instruments of culture of which it now disposes, and 
given the tremendous task of recreating in the minds of men 
the sense of common humanity, I, for one, have little doubt 
that UNESCO’s contribution to the immediate cause of peace 
would be immeasurably greater than the most convinced and 
hopeful of us dare believe. 











A Practical Approach to 
International Cultural Relations 


By HAROLD E. SNYDER 


F THE various slogans used to describe the objectives 
C) and methods of UNESCO, one of the most popular 


is ‘‘Peoples speaking to peoples.” In this slogan 
“‘speaking”’ clearly refers to something more than the use of 
words; it is not a synonym of “talking’’; it implies communi- 
cation of all sorts, a broad range of direct contacts, the estab- 
lishment of close cultural relations between groups and indi- 
viduals across national boundaries. 

Those who have been privileged to participate in the many 
conferences of and about UNESCO know that UNESCO 
represents the greatest effort in man’s history to mobilize the 
intellectual and moral forces of civilization for peaceful co- 
operation among men. Yet how often one leaves such con- 
ferences and the many other meetings on international affairs 
with a feeling of frustration at the difficulty of getting beyond 
the talking stage. The participants are all too frequently 
left stranded upon the reef of verbiage. Glib generalizations 
about world cooperation, international good will, and cul- 
tural relations are too often substitutes for action. 

How can we translate our desire for international cooper- 
ation into effective action? A feeling of helplessness con- 
founds many thoughtful individuals today. They feel them- 
selves hemmed in on all sides by seemingly inexorable forces— 
power politics among nations, overwhelming economic prob- 
lems, the pressure of population increase, the march of science. 
After two terrible wars to save democracy, dependence upon 
military force seems daily to be reaching new proportions 
with the development of atomic and biological warfare. It 
often seems that while lip service is still paid to a dynamic 
democratic concept of civilization and to Christian ideals, the 


humanitarian approach basic to their attainment has been 
disregarded. 
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Under these circumstances how can “Peoples speak to peo- 
ples”? Obviously, political activity is one method of the 
utmost importance. Strengthening the United Nations, 
UNESCO, and the various international organizations is 
imperative. Providing an accurate interpretation of the in- 
tentions and aspirations of the United States through a sound 
program of information abroad is another. The various 
governmental programs providing economic assistance and 
cultural interchange are also essential. 


THe ROLE oF VOLUNTARY EFFORT 


But another approach to world cooperation is quite as im- 
portant as political and economic action. This approach is 
represented in the work of hundreds of American organiza- 
tions comprising millions of individuals. It is a program of 
voluntary assistance and good will taking as its starting point 
the most acute, immediate problems confronting our fellow- 
men throughout the world—particularly those still struggling 
to overcome the physical and moral devastation of war. This 
approach seeks through friendly voluntary action to renew 
the hope and confidence of those who have experienced the full 
impact of war and of totalitarian oppression. It seeks to bring 
Americans into direct, satisfying relationship with persons 
of other lands, thereby increasing mutual understanding. It 
is a way of enabling groups and individuals to play a direct 
part in the struggle for world cooperation—to convert their 
aspirations for peace into concrete action. 

Thousands of American school children pack and send 
parcels to school children abroad. Church members collect 
clothing and school supplies. Organizations of teachers and 
professors establish funds for sending food packages to needy 
colleagues in war-ravaged countries. Parent-teacher groups 
prepare kits of educational materials for teachers. University 
women double, then treble their program of study grants for 
professional women abroad. Religious and other service com- 
mittees institute work-camp projects whereby young Ameri- 
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cans participate on international teams to rebuild schools and 
other public buildings. 

An organization sends medical and dental teaching missions 
to eight countries. Another collects and sends urgently needed 
books and periodicals. Another sends volunteers to pro. 
vide tractor training and also brings agricultural workers to 
the United States for study. Organizations of nurses and 
pediatricians raise funds to bring colleagues from the devas- 
tated countries to major international conferences. The Amer- 
ican branch of an international organization conducts drives 
in our colleges to aid needy university students and professors, 
A town adopts a bomb-shattered town—a school assists a 
school—a college offers free board and tuition to foreign stu- 
dents. A state organization offers hospitality to a visiting 
educator. 

A group of music organizations holds benefit concerts for 
musicians abroad. A service club collects books and offers 
fellowships. Youth organizations send pencils and notebooks. 
A school offers a movie projector. Graduating classes decide 
to contribute their class memorial funds to UNESCO to aid 
schools abroad. Farm and labor organizations send seeds 
and tools. A group of educational organizations cooperates 
in a joint project to bring leading educators to the United 
States for study visits and for an international seminar. 

The above actual cases are merely random examples of a 
vast effort in which four hundred American organizations are 
now engaged in cooperation with the Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction (CIER). The United 
States National Commission for UNESCO has given its bless- 
ing to this work and has assigned to CIER responsibility for 
stimulating and coordinating voluntary efforts for educational 
reconstruction. UNESCO itself has accorded first priority to 
reconstruction among its various projects, and provides in- 
formation concerning needs. 

During the past two and a half years these many American 
organizations have reported to CIER contributions in cash, 
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goods, and services for educational, scientific, and cultural re- 
construction with a total value of nearly two hundred million 
dollars. Far more important is the constructive activity 
which it represents—the active participation of literally mil- 
lions of individuals in a common international enterprise, the 
growth in international understanding brought about by the 
development of meaningful direct contact with groups in this 
country and those abroad. 


STATUS OF CIER 


Organized in 1946 as a result of a series of conferences 
called by the American Council on Education and attended 
by leading officials of the major educational organizations, 
UNRRA, UNESCO Preparatory Commission, and various 
United States government agencies, CIER was provided sup- 
port by two grants from the Carnegie Corporation. It was 
then confidently assumed that CIER could complete its work 
in about two years. By the end of that time surely the need 
for physical relief would be long past, economic rehabilitation 
would be largely completed, and the war-ravaged countries 
would again be able to apply themselves to restoring their 
educational and cultural institutions. We all know now how 
the postwar timetable has had to be revised, how drought, 
economic disorganization, and political strife have delayed 
reconstruction. More than two years after the cessation of 
hostilities it was necessary to call into being an Economic 
Cooperation Administration and to increase government as- 
sistance programs to China, to the Philippines, Greece, Italy, 
and other countries. 

It is not surprising that educational recovery was similarly 
delayed. For example, in Greece—striving to cope with starva- 
tion, reopen transportation lines, and re-establish a minimum of 
agricultural and industrial production—hundreds of bombed- 
out village schools still stand as mere bits of shattered wall. 
Conditions are nearly as bad in many countries. Voluntary aid 
from America has been generous beyond the most optimistic 
expectations, but it could not be expected to meet entirely a 
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need so vast. It has, nevertheless, been possible to meet 
through voluntary effort some of the most urgent problems. 

As a result of unanticipated delay in economic and educa- 
tional recovery, CIER has been urged by UNESCO and by 
the war-damaged countries to continue its efforts for at least 
another year. This it has agreed to do, after considerable 
hesitation in view of the expiration of its grant. Its mem. 
bers decided that this would be a most inopportune time in 
world history to discontinue a major American voluntary ef- 
fort for reconstruction, especially as this discontinuance might 
be taken to imply a slackening of interest on the part of major 
American groups in the problems of distressed peoples, an 
abandonment of voluntary humanitarian approaches in favor 
of government projects. Such government projects, while of 
the utmost importance and capable of dealing with many prob- 
lems on a scale and in a manner entirely beyond the scope of 
voluntary organizations, are all too frequently confused 
abroad with officially proclaimed national political objectives. 

Further reason for continuing CIER’s efforts is found in 
the inevitable gaps necessarily left in any entirely voluntary 
approach. It was believed that an additional year or year 
and a half would produce significant new activities in the hith- 
erto neglected fields and would also afford an opportunity to 
direct special attention to countries which have so far received 
less than their proportionate share of assistance, in terms of 
their size and the magnitude of their needs. Finally, a con- 
tinuation of the appeal would permit encouragement of com- 
munity-wide projects which have recently begun to be an im- 
portant factor in educational reconstruction and international 
cultural relations. These considerations motivated CIER to 
seek funds to continue its work. Seven national organizations 
and a number of individuals have responded generously, mak- 
ing possible continuation on a considerably reduced scale. Ad- 
ditional funds are being sought from foundations, to make it 
possible to maintain and increase CIER’s services. 

What are the important emphases for voluntary group ac- 
tion during 1949? Ata recent conference in Boston the United 
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States National Commission for UNESCO approved the rec- 
ommendation that the following fields of reconstruction should 
be given particular emphasis during 1949: war-handicapped 
children, natural sciences, audio-visual education, fine arts, 
agricultural and vocational education. It was likewise recom- 
mended that special attention be given to forms of assistance 
designed to train key personnel. Reconstruction ultimately 
depends upon trained manpower. Thus, fellowships, study- 
grants, seminars, educational work camps, and advisory mis- 
sions will be encouraged. Certain countries have also tended 
to be overlooked in the efforts of American organizations to 
date. While efforts on behalf of al] war-devastated countries 
should be continued, among the most seriously damaged which 
should be given greater assistance are Ethiopia, Finland, 
Hungary, the Philippine Republic, Siam, Burma, Indonesia, 
Malta, Malaya, and the four countries still under military 
occupation—Austria, Germany, Japan, and Korea. 


Tue New Apvisory COMMITTEE ON OccuPIED AREAS 


The problem of educational reconstruction in the occupied 
countries is particularly complex. In Germany and Japan it 
is largely a problem of re-education, of overcoming the effects 
of years of education for blind obedience to the rulers of a 
totalitarian state. In Germany this process of re-education 
goes forward under unbelievably difficult conditions, in a 
country divided into four distinct political units, torn by ideo- 
logical conflicts, crushed both physically and morally. 

As the occupied countries are to a considerable degree the 
oficial responsibility of the United States, the world views with 
intense interest, and sometimes considerable apprehension, 
what happens there. Our national objectives, our integrity, 
the efficiency of our methods are judged largely by what we 
accomplish in the occupied areas and how we accomplish it. 
The American authorities in these countries have recognized 
that they—as an occupying force—are extremely limited in 
what they can do toward educational and cultural rehabili- 
tation. Education is so sensitively and integrally a part of the 
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fabric of a people’s culture that reforms imposed from without 
are likely to be of little avail. Lasting changes must come 
from within. We can, however, in various ways help along the 
process of cultural rehabilitation, and of democratization. 

Voluntary agencies can accomplish much that is beyond the 
scope and competence of official agencies. They can forward 
needed assistance. They can begin to establish direct cultural 
ties with similar groups in the occupied countries. Through 
friendly acts of good will they can help to create a spirit of 
cooperation, of mutual interdependence conducive to the res- 
toration of self-respect and the desire for self-help. By en- 
couraging the best qualified of their leaders and members to 
undertake administrative and advisory responsibilities in the 
occupied countries, they can help to give these areas the bene- 
fit of American technical and professional developments bear- 
ing upon reconstruction problems. 

To mobilize more effectively the advice and assistance of 
voluntary organizations in the re-establishment of cultural re- 
lations with the occupied countries, it was proposed last spring 
by President Herman B. Wells of Indiana University, then 
special adviser to General Clay on educational and cul- 
tural affairs, that the American Council on Education create a 
strong “‘state-side’’ committee representing the major fields 
of interest in education and cultural affairs. A grant of $25,- 
000 from the Rockefeller Foundation permitted the creation 
of the Council’s new Advisory Committee on Cultural and 
Educational Relations with the Occupied Countries. This 
committee formally began its work in September, although 
certain aspects of its program were explored in a preliminary 
way during the preceding summer. The committee has the 
full cooperation of Dr. Alonzo Grace, who has succeeded Dr. 
Wells in Germany, and of the government departments in- 
volved. 

As the name indicates, the committee will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity both to official and to voluntary groups. It 
will endeavor to stimulate interest on the part of American 
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organizations and institutions in playing a greater part in the 
cultural rehabilitation of the occupied countries and in the cul- 
tivation of lasting cooperative relations between groups here 
and those of the four countries. It will assist in locating qual- 
ified personnel to undertake major assignments both with mili- 
tary government and with voluntary agencies working in the 
occupied countries. The committee establishes panels of ex- 
perts to develop recommendations for action in certain special 
fields—including the social sciences and the natural sciences. 

This new Advisory Committee is neither a competitor of 
nor a substitute for CIER. From the beginning, CIER has 
included in its reconstruction appeal all war-devastated coun- 
tries, including the occupied countries, although it existed pri- 
marily for the purpose of carrying out UNESCO's more lim- 
ited reconstruction appeal. The committee’s objectives in re- 
lation to the occupied countries are broader than CIER’s in 
that it advises governmental as well as voluntary agencies and 
is more concerned with long-term cultural relations. 

Both groups are, of course, concerned with reconstruction 
and with voluntary aid to bring it about. While aid to the 
occupied countries has been rapidly increasing during the past 
two years, the increase has not been at the expense of aid to 
our former allies. Of a total of approximately eighty-eight 
million dollars contributed by voluntary organizations during 
the year 1947 for educational reconstruction, only about 4 
percent went to the four occupied countries, less than 3 percent 
to Germany and Japan. These percentages are dispropor- 
tionately low in consideration of the vast devastation of those 
countries and the magnitude of their problems of reconstruc- 
tion. The Advisory Committee will work in close collabora- 
tion with UNESCO, which has recently taken action toward 
the solution of the educational problems of Germany and 
Japan. 

Publications of CIER and of the Advisory Committee pro- 
vide detailed information concerning ways in which organiza- 
tions may cooperate in the work of educational reconstruc- 
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tion and in the establishment of cultural relations with the 
devastated areas. These may be secured by writing to either 
agency at 744 Jackson Place, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

Special attention will be directed during the coming months 
to the provision of fellowships, scholarships, and study grants 
to visiting educators and professional workers, particularly 
from the occupied countries. In certain special cases govern- 
ment funds are available to provide transportation to the 
United States from the occupied areas, but other expenses 
must generally be met out of voluntary contributions. Bring. 
ing carefully selected visitors to the United States is not only 
one of the most fruitful ways of meeting urgent reconstruc- 
tion problems calling for trained personnel, but also has the 
great advantage of providing the stimulation of direct con- 
tact with leading professional workers from abroad. It is 
believed that many American organizations—national, state, 
and local—will respond to this opportunity to help. The 
Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City, can provide full particulars concerning the 
fields in which scholarships and study grants are particularly 
needed, and the cost to sponsoring agencies. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE CENTERS PROPOSED 


In developing practical approaches to international cultural 
relations, a sound philosophy and a truly humanitarian spirit 
are of far greater importance than elaborate administrative 
machinery. Nevertheless, careful attention to administrative 
arangements can greatly enhance mutual understanding and 
satisfaction, and can greatly increase the prospects of repe- 
tition of initial efforts. In the light of his experience with 
CIER, the author suggested in a recent address before the 
Association of American Universities an administrative ar- 
rangement which, if it had been generally available, would 
have given enormous impetus to the UNESCO-CIER recon- 
struction program. Although the suggestion was intended 
primarily for universities, it can be applied in modified form 
to teachers colleges, schools, and even to local and regional 
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organizations seeking ways of strengthening their programs 
of international education and the promotion of world cul- 
tural relations. 

The essence of the idea is the establishment on major cam- 
puses and in the larger communities of strong local coordinat- 
ing agencies for international relations. These might take 
the form of international service centers or, in the case of 
smaller institutions and communities, strong operating com- 
mittees on international relations. ‘These centers or com- 
mittees would stimulate and coordinate international efforts 
throughout the institution and its service area, or throughout 
the community. 

Among the scores of purposes which such a university cen- 
ter might serve would be: 

1. To handle and improve selection, advisement, placement, 
and follow-up of foreign students and visiting professors. 

2. To advise and place their American students and faculty 
desiring foreign study, travel, and employment. 

3. To promote student and faculty activities relating to 
international problems and interests—clubs, forums, lectures, 
exhibits, concerts, and the like. 

4. To stimulate and assist the various subject departments 
to give appropriate international emphasis in regular courses. 

5. To provide service and leadership to institutions, lay 
organizations, press, and radio, in the state, community, or 
service area through materials, advice, and speakers. 

6. To develop a program of inquiry, research, and pub- 
lication on international problems. 

7. To serve as a contact point between the college and 
UNESCO, other international organizations, and domestic 
organizations concerned with international affairs. 

8. To serve as a clearinghouse and referral center for the 
increasing number of requests for information and aid re- 
ceived from abroad, and to formulate concrete projects to 
aid in meeting the worthiest of these and in carrying out va- 
rious aspects of UNESCO's program such as its reconstruc- 
tion effort, exchange of persons program, fundamental edu- 
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cation project, and program for international understanding, 
While at the outset such a center might require special sub. 
sidization, I believe that, if properly organized, it could be. 
come self-supporting as the institution becomes a recognized 
leader in international cultural relations in its service area. 


Whether international service centers or other devices are 
employed, the paramount consideration is to find ways to give 
practical, concrete expression to the desire of most Americans 
for close cultural and personal relationships with peoples of 
the world. The development of satisfying international con- 
tacts is not as difficult as many believe it to be. For groups 
abroad still struggling to overcome the devastating effects of 
war, reconstruction projects, exchanges of persons, even cor- 
respondence provide a sustaining ray of hope. In addition to 
providing needed assistance, faith in the future is restored. 

One of the great challenges of our time is to apply our 
world-renowned American energy and resourcefulness to the 
building of peaceful international relations, just as we have 
demonstrated our capacity to develop our American civiliza- 
tion and to wage successful war. This challenge can be met 
only partly through governmental effort. It must be met 
largely by the wholehearted, persistent efforts by thousands 
of groups, millions of individuals—to lend a helping hand, to 
establish direct friendly relations, to facilitate by every pos- 
sible means exchange of goods, of services, of persons, and of 
ideas among nations. Thus, we can play a direct and mean- 
ingful part in the attainment of UNESCO's objective of 
‘Peoples speaking to peoples.”’ 
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Some Observations on the Report 
of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education 


By WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY 


HE PUBLICATION of the Report of the President’s Com- 

mission on Higher Education* has caused much discus- 

sion both by educators and by the general public. Yet 
with all the attention it has received, one wonders if the sig- 
nificance of the report is fully appreciated. As is so often the 
case wtih educational studies, it is praised or criticised more 
frequently than read. To be sure, there will be a division of 
opinion after it has been read. That is to be expected. Cer- 
tain sections form an inviting target for anyone who enjoys 
the role of critic. The report is indeed repetitious, ponderous, 
not always clear, perhaps even contradictory, and lacking in 
coherence and climax. While it could have been improved by 
better writing and more careful editing, the document as a 
whole is most impressive and persuasive. Because the evi- 
dence supporting its major recommendations is detailed, it 
will be difficult to refute. Because it speaks with refreshing 
courage and conviction, it will have increasing influence. It 
should be read, for it is the most important book on higher 
education in our time. 


I 


Much of the public interest centers about the recommenda- 
tion that “in 1960 a minimum of 4,600,000 young people 
should be enrolled in nonprofit institutions for education be- 
yond the traditional twelfth grade.” Of this number the 
Commission believes that 2,500,000 should be in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades (the freshman and sophomore college 
years), 1,500,000 in the fifteenth and sixteenth grades (the 


‘Higher Education for American Democracy, The Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947). 
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junior and senior college years) , and 600,000 in graduate and 
professional schools beyond the baccalaureate degree. 

The Commission does not predict what college enrollments 
will be in 1960. In the words of the report, “Such a forecast 
would be ‘subject to unpredictable world-wide social and eco. 
nomic conditions.”” The concern of the Commission is not 
with prophecy but with untrained talents and unmet educa- 
tional needs. It believes that, ““The educational attainments 
of the American people are still substantially below what is 
necessary either for effective individual living or for the wel- 
fare of our society.”’ It contends that, “America cannot afford 
to let any of its potential human resources go undiscovered and 
undeveloped.” Thus, one of the first tasks of the Commis- 
sion was an inventory of the nation’s talent. It has tried to 
determine conservative estimates of the number of youth 
bright enough to profit from schooling beyond the twelfth 
grade. 

In searching for the answer to this question, the Commis- 
sion studied the results of the Army General Classification 
Test, a test of verbal ability, arithmetical ability, and mechani- 
cal ability, given to almost 10,000,000 men during World 
War II. It then equated these to other widely used tests such 
as the American Council on Education Psychological Exam- 
ination, 1942 College Edition. By using the test scores of 
students admitted to several hundred colleges in 1942 as an 
index, the Commission eliminated the lowest 7 percent in 
classifying those with a reasonable chance of completing the 
freshman and sophomore college years. It eliminated the 
lowest 21 percent in determining those with a reasonable ex- 
pectation of completing four years of college. 

It is on this basis that the Commission believes that: 


1. At least 49 percent of our population has the mental ability to 
complete 14 years of schooling with a curriculum of general and voca- 
tional studies that should lead either to gainful employ.nent or to 
further study at a more advanced level. 

2. At least 32 percent of our population has the mental ability to 
complete an advanced liberal or specialized professional education. 
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The U.S. Bureau of the Census estimates that there will be 
5,104,000 eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds in 1960. If 49 
percent of this age group were in college, we would have 
2,500,000 in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. It is 
estimated that in 1960 there will be 4,595,000 in the age group 
of twenty and twenty-one. According to the Commission we 
should have 32 percent of this figure—approximately 1,500,- 
000 students—in the fifteenth and sixteenth grades. 

It is interesting to observe that a projection of enrollment 
trends prior to the war suggests an enrollment of 2,924,000 in 
1960. Of these, 2,704,000 would be at the undergraduate 
level and 220,000 at the graduate and professional level. 
Thus, the recommendations of the Commission with respect 
to undergraduate enrollment are only about 50 percent more 
than seems indicated by the continuation of the prewar trends. 

At the graduate and professional level, however, the Com- 
mission believes there should be 600,000 students in 1960, or 
almost three times the 220,000 foreshadowed by prewar 
trends. This is the most startling figure of all. The Com- 
mission justifies it not on the ground of its inventory of talent, 
but on national need. Here again it is not predicting enroll- 
ment, but is indicating what it believes enrollment should be. 

Certainly this view of our national talent stretches our 
imagination as no other report has done. Yet, if we accept the 
premise of federal aid, it is a basically realistic assessment of 
the probable future of higher education. I suspect that there 
have been many professors and presidents who have looked 
wishfully toward the day when our colleges would return to 
normalcy: the bulge of big enrollments would gradually re- 
cede; the headaches of housing would be relieved; the peace 
of a former day (how memory deceives us!) would once 
again dawn. Upon such an attitude of mind, the impact of 
the Commission’s report must be hard and shocking. 

To be sure, the Commission assumes that most of the in- 
creased enrollment will be carried by new community colleges, 
publicly supported. It leaves the future enrollment of pri- 
vately controlled institutions at their present level of 900,000. 
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But while each institution has some freedom of choice in 
charting its future course, the odds for most of us are that we 
shall not get smaller, we shall not stay the same, we shall not 
grow “‘just a little.” Any one of these choices would repre- 
sent a drastic change in the historical pattern of educational 
growth in America. 

Barring war or the threat of war, the enrollments, which 
reach their peak this year and begin to drop next fall, will rise 
again. And when they do, they will keep on climbing. Even 
without federal subsidies this will be true. Population con. 
tinues to grow, and the determination of young people for 
higher education increases. Very roughly, the number of 
young people going to college has doubled every generation for 
the past century. There is no evidence that this will suddenly 
stop. Thus, we should plan for even greater responsibility 
and greater service. The focusing of attention on the foresee- 
able future of 1960 is, alone, a major challenge to American 
higher education. 


II 


The importance, however, of the Commission’s report is 
not its recommendation on future enrollments, interesting as 
these are. What is of greater significance is that the Com- 
mission has grasped boldly and firmly the thistle of federal 
aid. 

It has surprised many to find the Commission parting com- 
pany with our traditional approach to the financing of higher 
education. There is no mention of education in the federal 
Constitution. It has been among those interests “reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people.”’ Traditionally, more- 
over, we have been afraid that federal aid would lead to fed- 
eral control. Few have doubted that he who pays the fiddler 
will call the tune. In the past the heavy financial burdens of 
higher education have been carried either by private philan- 
thropy or by the states. But the Commission believes that all 
of those responsible for higher education should bear an 
equitable share of the financial burden and it, therefore, defines 
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the role of the federal government as well as that of indi- 
viduals, communities, and states. 

For the role of the federal government is important. It 
alone can break down the economic barriers to educational 
opportunity. It alone can equalize educational opportunity 
among the states. And while it should not pay the whole bill, 
it must begin to assume a very substantial share of the cost. 

The fact is the federal government has been in the business 
of higher education for some time. Its support of the land- 
grant colleges, its depression-born scholarships of the NYA, 
the educational program of the CCC and the construction of 
buildings for tax-supported colleges under WPA and PHA, 
the wartime contracts for research and for the training of 
military and civilian personnel, the postwar GI bill, aid for 
temporary housing, and the expansion of scientific research all 
suggest that it is a little late in the day to argue that we should 
not let the camel’s nose inside the tent. It is already there. 
The federal government expended in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, some $1,772,000,000 for post-high-school 
education. 

The Commission believes that instead of piecemeal emer- 
gency legislation, ‘“The time has come when the Federal gov- 
ernment must concern itself with the total and long-time needs 
of higher education. Those needs are ever present and ever 
increasing. Higher education is no less important to the na- 
tion in calmer times than in periods of national crisis.” 

It attempts to guard against the peril of federal control 
by making grants not directly to institutions, but through the 
states. 


III 


The Commission also faces squarely the issue of public sup- 
port for the privately endowed colleges. It recognizes the 
importance of their service. It underlines their need for more 
generous support. It sees no objection to contracts for re- 
search or to a system of national scholarships and fellowships 
awarded to youth of talent for use in the college of their 
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choice, whether public or private. But it sees clearly the 
difference between publicly controlled and privately controlled 
institutions. It, therefore, holds firmly to the conviction that 
federal grants either for capital outlays or current support 
payable through the states should be restricted to publicly con- 
trolled institutions. The Commission expects the needs of 
privately endowed colleges to be met from private sources. 

Except in denominational colleges, the dividing line be- 
tween public and private institutions is less distinct than it was 
even a decade ago. The privately endowed universities are 
attracting more and more federal grants for research and are 
more and more regarded as institutions of public character and 
service. By the same token, publicly controlled institutions are 
attracting more private support. Yet the differences are still 
real and important. 

The dual system of privately endowed and publicly sup- 
ported higher education has been an important safeguard of 
freedom. That safeguard is still needed. It will be needed 
even more if the federal government embarks on the exten- 
sive program of publicly controlled higher education recom- 
mended by the President’s Commission. 


IV 


The courage of the Commission is apparent not only in 
the stand taken against direct grants to privately controlled 
colleges, but also in its position on discrimination in higher 
education. It believes that colleges should lead, not follow, 
public opinion. They should be laboratories of democracy 
and of interrace and interfaith fellowship. Not everyone will 
agree that legislation is the answer, but the barriers must be 
removed. 

The Commission is dealing here with some of the unfin- 
ished business of democracy. It has brought out in the open 
what has long been under cover. The boldness of its attack 
is heartening. It should accelerate progress in an area where 
advance has been painfully slow. 
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V 


Nowhere is the report more effective than in its discussion 
of the economic barrier that now blocks the road to college 
for so many talented youth. The rise in tuition fees and the 
cost of board and room are pricing higher education out of 
the market for boys and girls of low-income families. Admis- 
sion to college is being determined more and more by ability 
to pay. 

We can never be sure that all of the students now in college 
should be there. But it is increasingly evident that the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do will be in college whether or not they 
should be. It is equally clear that the children of the poor will 
be denied their chance at higher education, regardless of ex- 
ceptional talent, until federal and state support brings the cost 
of college within their reach. In America we do not say that 
everyone of college caliber must go to college. We should, 
however, like to say that those who have the ability to succeed 
in college and who want to go shall not be denied the oppor- 
tunity. 


VI 


One of the major contributions of the report is its search- 
ing criticism of graduate education. The problem of staffing 
higher education is a serious one. It is rendered more diff- 
cult by the fact that graduate schools seem quite unaware of 
their opportunities and obligations in the preparation of col- 
lege faculty members. The Commission suggests that the 
requirements for the advanced degree should be re-examined, 
the graduate courses reorganized, student guidance strength- 
ened, and preservice and internship programs developed. 

The report observes that, 


The most conspicuous weakness of the current program is the failure 
to provide potential faculty members with the basic skill and the art 
necessary to impart knowledge to others. College teaching is the only 
major learned profession for which there does not exist a well-defined 
program of preparation directed toward developing the skills which it is 
essential for the practitioner to possess. ‘The objectives which higher 
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education seeks to achieve cannot be reached unless there is realism in 
the program for preparing college teachers. 

One would be understandably concerned about submitting his person 
to the ministrations of a surgeon who had had no opportunity to apply 
his theory in actual practice. One should be concerned equally at the 
prospect of exposing the minds of college students to a faculty member 
who lacks adequate preparation in the content of his field and practice 
in the presentation of subject matter. The long-term results are per- 
haps less visible, but nonetheless as damaging. 


Professional education at the graduate level is well organ- 
ized. The changes in graduate work are required primarily 
to improve the training of teachers. There is, however, a need 
for a broader kind of interpretive scholarship. ‘There is such 
an unmanageable bulk of specialized learning that an effort 
should be made to reduce it to basic understandable concepts. 
It is a question, moreover, as to whether the doctorate should 
continue to be primarily a research degree. Certainly, the 
need of the teachers of the proposed community colleges is 
not skill in research techniques, but competence in subject 
matter and in the art of instruction. 

VII 

What we teach and how we teach depend partly on whom 
we teach. If we accept the democratic extension of educa- 
tional opportunity to larger numbers of students, we must offer 
a curriculum which corresponds in its diversity and richness to 
the range and variety of student talents and needs. The 
Commission sees that no single-purpose curriculum, no pro- 
gram of studies which puts a premium on one kind of talent 
can serve a student body of many and varied needs. Ob- 
viously, students are not alike. Moreover, society needs 
trained men, educated men, of different and varied talents. 
We need make no apology for the diversification of cur- 
riculums. 

Nor should we become apologetic about our interest in voca- 
tional training. Far from being something education “‘can- 
not do well,” vocational training is a field in which education 
has been conspicuously successful. Our superbly equipped 
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medical and engineering schools are a case in point. Our ac- 
countants, pharmacists, foresters, librarians, dietitians, law- 
yers, agriculturists, journalists, and architects all illustrate the 
value of vocational training. 

In professional, technical, and vocational programs the ob- 
jectives sought are clear to both faculty and students. Prog- 
ress in the acquisition of skills may be readily seen and meas- 
ured, and there is a stimulation of learning which comes from 
the consciousness that one is making progress. Moreover, 
clarity of purpose is itself an aid and incentive to learning. 
A student has greater motivation to learn when he knows it 
contributes to a goal clearly seen. It is much more difficult 
to create the same favorable conditions for learning in the 
liberal arts. Thus, in general, our colleges have been more 
successful in discharging their responsibilities toward profes- 
sional and vocational training than for liberal or general 
education. Our success in general education will depend on 
our ability to clarify our goals, organize our curriculums more 
eficiently in relation to the goals, and improve our methods of 
helping students and faculty assess their progress toward the 
goals. 


Vill 


The Commission recognizes the need for a set of unifying 
purposes among our necessarily diverse curriculums. Never- 
theless, it does not suggest a set of common courses or a pre- 
scribed body of subject matter. There may be disagreement 
with the eleven goals which the Commission tried to define, 
but there is great virtue in the method used. The Commis- 
sion describes the goals for general education in terms of per- 
formance of behavior, of outcomes to be attained. If college 
faculties will try this approach, an envisioning of the end- 
product, they may discover that the boundaries of their own 
familiar subject-matter disciplines are less precious than they 
may have once thought. They may also discover new, ex- 
citing, and cooperative contributions which all can make 
toward the goals which all have agreed are important, 
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There is one other aspect of the Commission’s discussion 
of goals for general education which deserves special com- 
ment. It has phrased much of this discussion in the context 
of current affairs. It has emphasized the importance of edu- 
cation for contemporary life, for world citizenship today. It 
has warned against the danger of preoccupation with West- 
ern civilization to the neglect of understanding the Eastern 
world or the One World. It is concerned with the whole man 
and the whole world—now. Its vision is not provincial, not 
narrow, and not embedded in the past. It looks upon the 
world of today and of the future. And this again is one of the 
major virtues of the report. 


IX 


In every volume and every section of the report there is an 
earnest and sincere commitment to a democratic faith. The 
future of higher education is related to the struggle and 
growth and pattern of secondary education, to the levels and 
kinds of talent our young people possess, to the needs of 
technology for trained personnel, to the problems which beset 
a divided world, to the duties of citizenship, to the removal 
of inequalities, to the need for simple humanity, devotion, and 
intelligence in our relationship to persons and places, things 
and ideals. This may not be the moral, intellectual, and spir- 
itual revolution which Mr. Hutchins says we need, but it 


breathes the spirit of a goodly heritage and of a deeply rooted 
faith. 
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Freedom of Communication 
across National Boundaries 


By ROBERT D. LEIGH 


ASS COMMUNICATION internationally presents prob- 
| \ / | lems of great complexity, a complexity compounded 
by the fact that we, as nations, live in a very dis- 
turbed time. I make this fairly obvious comment because many 
people discussing the subject seem to assume that good com- 
munication policy across national borders is merely a matter 
of negative freedom and that such freedom is a simple thing. 
The discussions at times also sound as if we are examining 
the problems in a background of stability and peace resem- 
bling the Victorian Age which some of us experienced in the 
golden period before 1914. 

One of our distinguished press association executives (Kent 
Cooper) wrote a book not long ago which by its titke—Barriers 
Down—as well as in its text expressed clearly the theory of 
unhindered mass communication as the single desirable aim of 
policy and as an absolute good. Indeed, Mr. Cooper went 
further, holding that the removal of communication barriers 
is the primary road to international understanding and peace. 

Press leaders such as he readily admit that much that ap- 
pears as news is trivial or distorted, that much that we hear on 
the radio or see in motion pictures is vulgar and meretricious. 
They admit a tendency to crowd off the stage of attention the 
serious and qualitative in the field of books and magazines 
through the creation of synthetic celebrity and sensation, de- 
signed to hit the jackpot as best-seller, book club selection, 
magazine digest, and movie script. But they retain a belief— 
or shall we call it faith—that out of this mélange of news items, 
argument, opinion, idea, and entertainment, people not only in 
our Own country but also in distant lands will somehow choose 
the true and reject the false in fact and idea, that out of un- 
selected fact and idea sound principle will be fabricated, and 
that by these principles people can be counted upon to act. 
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The main burden of my presentation is that in the present 
day, and especially across national boundaries, this faith in 
an omnicompetent world citizen served only by full flow of 
words and images is an oversimplification of the process and 
effect of mass communication. I do not mean to say that it 
is an entirely false picture. Among people generally—even 
behind the Iron Curtain—there is a persistent desire to get 
factual truth and honest report concerning men and events, 
We know, too, that in the web of informa! interchange of 
fact, opinion, and individual appraisals, there is a mechanism 
of selection which tends to separate intellectual wheat from 
chaff, so that the resulting public or general opinion has a 
rational base. 

But it seems clear that the effectiveness of this informal 
opinion-making process varies greatly with distance and con- 
tact, with amount and quality and spread of education, and 
with length of self-governing experience. Thus, unhindered 
communication between nations is not proof against the wide- 
spread dissemination and acceptance of lies and misrepresenta- 
tion which fortify prejudice and hatred and breed violence and 
war. “Barriers down” standing by itself is not adequate policy 
in the international field. The focus changes from free indi- 
vidual expression as a right, to the primary need of the 
citizen everywhere to have regular access to reliable infor- 
mation and, also, ready access to the existent diversity of 
ideas, opinions, insights, and arguments regarding public af- 
fairs. This does not deny freedom, but it joins freedom with 
a positive responsibility that freedom shall serve truth and 
understanding. The concept of responsibility, carried to its 
logical conclusion, may even imply defining a clearly harmful 
class of public communication which falls outside the protection 
of freedom itself. 


I do not wish to suggest that there is any less importance or 
vitality today than formerly in the concept of free individual 
expression. That a man burdened with something to communi- 
cate should be allowed to communicate it does not have to be 
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urged in this company, which guards such a right zealously 
under the phrase “‘academic freedom.” Whether the concept 
is justified as an inherent personal value in terms of the great 
tradition of Milton, the French philosophers of natural right, 
the Church Scholars, the Roman Stoics, and Socrates, or as a 
basic social utility in the modern pragmatic logic of Mill, 
Bagehot, Holmes, and Brandeis, free expression remains one 
of the cornerstones of communications policy in the interna- 
tional sphere. 

But it is only one cornerstone. Responsibility is the other. 
Somehow the two must be related structurally if we are to 
arrive at a sound policy of communication across national 
boundaries. Establishing an organic relationship involves 
defining the actual content of freedom and recognizing the 
areas of irresponsibility acknowledged by national law to lie 
outside it. It involves positive action to increase the flow of 
accurate, illuminating words and images across borders as 
well as negative action to reduce the barriers to flow of words 
and images in general. It involves sophistication as to the dif- 
ferences between formula and actual practice regarding what 
restricts and what promotes free and varied communication. 
It is, indeed, a complex problem. 

And the problem must be attacked in a world where the 
balance between freedom and security has been disturbed. 
Among the larger nations the United States and Great Britain 
maintain the widest area of free communication with regard to 
public affairs, at least in time of peace. But our country 
today, although we live ina juridical state of peace, is in a state 
of tension where information about specific areas of major 
public activity concerning atomic energy and other scientific 
and planning developments related to military and diplomatic 
matters are subjected to restriction—a censorship accepted 
uneasily as a practical necessity by both press and people. 

At the other extreme are the countries in the Russian orbit. 
There, behind the Iron Curtain, freedom of communication is 
actually rejected in both theory and practice, and the concept 
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of responsibility is set up as the primary criterion. The Rus- 
sians regard principles rather than facts as the starting point 
for ascertaining knowledge. Facts are not considered as having 
any independent value, but are items to be freely selected to 
elucidate and to support principles. Thus, the communication 
function becomes logically a strictly regulated governmental 
enterprise at the opposite pole from the American system of 
communication by print, radio, and film as a private enterprise 
subject to a minimum of governmental regulation. 

There are other large populations, such as those of China, 
Spain, and some of the Latin American countries, where there 
is a theoretical acceptance of the Anglo-American doctrine of 
free communication but a practical denial of its reality on 
grounds of the temporary or special necessities of public se- 
curity. Still other countries, such as Western Germany, Japan, 
and Southern Korea, after a period of extreme thought control 
and unfreedom, are undergoing a kind of tutelage in the 
liberal principles of free communication. But the tutelage is 
largely under military auspices. And military administration, 
by tradition and habit, is hardly the best teacher of free, 
critical expression and of full access to facts. 

Finally, in countries with long experience in liberal democ- 
racy, such as France, Holland, Sweden, and Australia, there 
is a tendency to define free comunication differently from the 
simple American formula of barriers down. The difference 
arises in part from the bitter experience during the period of 
occupation when a “free,” commercial press might be bought 
or prostituted and used for destructive, if not treasonable, 
ends. The difference may arise also from the fact that in these 
countries, as well as in Great Britain, the state is thought of 
as a positive agent of welfare in many spheres of activity, in- 
cluding radio communication, for instance, as compared with 
the traditional American view of government as a minimum, 
and essentially negative, necessity. 

It is in the background of these varied and often conflicting 
national policies, then, that the complicated task of construct- 
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ing a framework of international communication must be 
worked out. The immediate outlook for adoption of a general 
policy congenial to the traditional American viewpoint is cer- 
tainly not promising. Here, as elsewhere, the deliberations 
on the subject in the United Nations agencics have the aspect 
of a head-on collision between the diametrically opposed views 
of the United States and Soviet Russia. But the picture is not 
quite so simple as that. Discussions have !ed to some very 
general formulas of universal agreement; they have revealed 
a more varied spectrum of national policies than is suggested 
by the bipolar line-up; they have brought to a sharper focus 
the critical points where differences must be resolved by inven- 
tion or compromise if the nations are to move forward on any 
significant program of collaboration in the flow of words and 
images across their borders. 

It will be instructive, therefore, to summarize the progress 
and results of the United Nations discussions to date. A year 
and more ago the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights created a Subcommission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press. This Subcommission, meeting at Lake Suc- 
cess in May and June 1947 and again in the fall, engaged in 
a first exploration of the problem of international communi- 
cation and prepared the agenda for an International World 
Conference on Freedom of Information which met this 
spring at Geneva. The debates and the proposed covenants, 
conventions, and other documents emerging from the smaller 
group at Lake Success and from the larger conference in Ge- 
neva, as well as the discussions in the subsequent sessions of 
the Economic and Social Council to which the Geneva results 
were referred, can be summarized under five major points of 
agreement and disagreement. 

1. There was general agreement upon the basic principle 
that “freedom must be harnessed to responsibility” in inter- 
national communication. Article 1 of the draft covenant pre- 
sented and adopted at Geneva stated that, “Every person shall 
have the right to freedom of thought and expression without 
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interference by governmental action.” Article 2 stated that, 
‘The right to freedom of expression carries with it duties and 
responsibilities. . . .” 

2. There was also general agreement that freedom of ex. 
pression is a limited, not an absolute, right, but there was no 
agreement as to the way in which the limitations should be 
defined. The traditional American press view that freedom 
of the press is an absolute was abandoned at an early stage, 
As Dr. Chafee, the United States member of the Subcommis- 
sion, pointed out, the First Amendment to the United States 
Constitution seems to give the press absolute freedom with 
its terse statement: ‘‘Congress shall make no law . . . abridg. 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press... .” But, as he 
added, “The limitations are there, all the same. The First 
Amendment was adopted against a familiar background of 
domestic law as to libel, obscenity, etc., which the framers 
took for granted. Also, the Supreme Court has recognized 
several exceptions to the First Amendment based on the affr- 
mative federal powers in the body of the Constitution over 
war, immigration, the mails, the administration of justice, 
etc.”” In some of the state constitutions adopted at the same 
period as the federal Constitution, Dr. Chafee pointed out, 
there was explicit statement of the right of freedom of press 
in general terms followed by an equally general statement 
that citizens are “responsible for the abuse of that right.” 

It seemed to the Subcommission, in whose deliberations Dr. 
Chafee played an important role, that neither the statement 
of the right of free expression in absolute terms with only 
implicit or implied exceptions (as in the First Amendment) 
nor such a vague, general statement of responsibility for abuse 
of freedom (as is embodied in early American state constitu- 
tions) would meet the need for an effective covenant for gen- 
eral adoption by the nations to govern their international 
behavior. An absolute statement would be unrealistic; a 
statement of vague and general exception would open the 
way to interpretations which would completely destroy the 
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force of the clause establishing freedom of expression as a 
principle. 

Consequently, the Subcommission took to Geneva a specific, 
but not detailed, listing of categories of publication penalized 
by commonly accepted laws in Anglo-Saxon and other coun- 
tries devoted to freedom. The proposed draft covenant 
in its Article 2 stated: ‘Penalties, liabilities or restrictions 
limiting this right [to freedom of expression] may therefore 
be imposed for causes which have been clearly defined by 
law, but only with regard to” (a) betrayal of public secrets 
(“military security”), (b) incitement of revolution, (c) in- 
citement of crime, (d) obscenity, (e) contempt of court, 
(f) infringement of copyright and other literary property, 
(g) libel and similar private injuries such as disparagement 
of the quality of a competitor’s wares. 

To this list of categories at Geneva the Russians, supported 
by the Indian and other delegations, proposed the addition 
of an eighth category, ‘Systematic diffusion of deliberately 
false or distorted reports which undermine friendly relations 
between peoples and states.”” The United States and some 
other delegations opposed this amendment, but it was adopted 
for submission to the Commission on Human Rights and to 
the Security Council, over the American opposition. At the 
later meeting of the Commission on Human Rights, also in 
Geneva, a similar proposal was introduced and accepted, 
against American opposition, authorizing penalties for com- 
munication “threatening national security,” instead of military 
security as provided in the earlier Subcommission’s draft. 
There is a long history of such proposals with which Anglo- 
American journalists are familiar. The conferences of jour- 
nalists at Geneva in the 1930's discussed and rejected proposals 
submitted by the German, Spanish, and other antidemocratic 
regimes, which on the surface purported to restrict ‘“‘war-mon- 
gering,’’ or ‘‘dangers to peace and security,” but in fact would 
justify restricting political criticism of one country by persons 
in another country—an essential and healthful element in 
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international communication. The difficulties with such pro. 
posed extensions of the criteria of types of communication 
to be placed outside the bounds of covenanted freedom were 
so great that the American delegation in the recent confer. 
ences preferred instead the alternative of a general statement 
of exception. But in the long run, defining with some exact. 
ness the exceptions to unregulated freedom made on behalf 
of responsibility would seem to be the sound procedure if the 
covenant of free international communication is to have mean. 
ing and influence. 

3. Both at Lake Success and at Geneva one procedure for 
extending responsibility of communication without limiting 
freedom received general approval. This was the “right of 
reply,” proposed by the French delegation and supported by 
the United States delegation and others. The proposal al- 
lows any nation to reply to false information published about 
it in newspapers of other nations. The article defining the 
procedure as adopted at Geneva places no compulsion upon 
the newspapers to publish the reply, but does require the goy- 
ernment of the newspapers’ country to distribute the reply 
widely. 

4. The American delegation proposed a multilateral con- 
vention designed to achieve access to news across national 
borders. The draft included access to news and to transmis 
sion of news on an equal basis for both domestic and foreign 
correspondents, free movement of foreign correspondents in 
the performance of their duties, announced and defined censor- 
ship of dispatches of foreign correspondents, progressive 
elimination of domestic censorship, and a number of other 
items of similar nature designed to facilitate the access by one 
country to what is going on in other countries. This Ameri- 
can convention was opposed by the Russians, but found favor 
with the other delegations and was adopted. 


5. Not embodied in any resolution, but prominent in pub- 
lic and private discussions, was the evident fear of smaller, 
weaker, and newer countries that the American insistence on 
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removing barriers to free communication of press dispatches, 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and motion pictures represents 
a kind of cultural imperialism—perhaps even unconscious 
imperialism, owing to the fact that we at the present time pos- 
sess incomparably superior technical facilities and financial 
power for the promotion of the newer and more expensive 
media such as magazines, motion pictures, and press associa- 
tions. This fear builds resistance to the American formula of 
freedom of communication in quarters where democratic 
liberalism is a major tradition. It is a factor to be reckoned 
with. 


A hardheaded American newspaper publisher, returning 
from the Geneva conference where he served as delegate, in- 
dicated his new appreciation of this factor in the following 
language : 

We have to seek a common cause with small countries and poor 
countries which have a real fear of American cultural imperialism 
and which sincerely feel that we have too much power in the possession 
of our global news organization. 

I am forced to the belief that we would be wise to do something 
to further internationalize the news direction of our agency reports 
outside of the United States and with reference to our handling of 
the news of other countries for the newspapers of other countries. The 
feeling that all their news is handled with an American slant is too 
strong to be disregarded. 


There are other, more minor, issues which form part of 
ongoing discussions of this basic problem of international mass 
communication. But these are the major points at issue. 
Whatever particular written formula emerges finally from the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council and the United 
Nations Assembly will hardly alter present practice appre- 
ciably. Some basis in written agreement may be laid for 
piecemeal enlargements of the area of free interchange of 
words and images. On the other hand, the definition of re- 
sponsibilities implied in freedom may justify censorship in 
the name of responsibility by tyrannical rulers; but the agree- 
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ments will not diminish or enlarge the freedom of expression 
to or from a country with our law and traditions. 

At best, any covenant for free and responsible communi- 
cation across national boundaries will not provide the con- 
tent of the communication itself. What is needed fully as 
much as a charter of freedom is the machinery and will for 
using the splendid instruments of world-wide communication 
positively for the promotion of accurate knowledge and sym. 
pathetic understanding wherever people can read and see and 
listen. The instruments in our possession for spreading infor- 
mation and understanding are incomparably greater and richer 
than they were four decades ago. Then we had the expensive 
products of cold type distributed by ship and rail, and the thin 
dot and dash of Morse code. Now we have the speed and 
fullness and richness of radio facsimile transmission, the im- 
mediacy of radio and teletype, the warmth and color of the 
motion picture, the rapidity of air-mail transport. And on 
the horizon is television, which combines the radio’s immediacy 
with the movie’s full reproduction of action, sound, and reality. 

Without being starry-eyed one can say that if the instru- 
ments in our laboratories could now be put into full operation 
in international communication, we should have a range and 
power and volume of words and images for use either in build- 
ing high the walls of prejudice and hate and resentment among 
nations or in building broad roads of knowledge and under- 
standing for which there is no precedent. 

This is a potential force for good or ill which American 
universities cannot afford to ignore. In some part, through 
noncommercial channels, the universities may contribute di- 
rectly and positively to the stream of international intercourse, 
but under our traditions and convictions the major task of 
managing the instruments of mass communication to and 
from other countries is assigned to business enterprise. The 
task, however, is of such great public consequence that it re- 
quires outside scrutiny and criticism for its health. The 
universities have built personnel and effective institutional 
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mechanisms for the informed criticism and evaluation of 
the practices of industry, transportation, organized labor, 
law, and medicine. Should not the same function now be 
performed in relation to the important businesses of inter- 
national communication? What, more than anything else, is 
needed is careful research and continuous, informed, reliable, 
independent criticism. Some beginnings are discernible. In 
one university a committee on mass communication has been 
created with competent personnel. In another an institute 
of communication has been brought into being. At least a 
half-dozen such centers of research and publication might 
well develop within the next decade. And one or more should 
devote resources and personnel mainly to persistent inquiry 
into the actualities of mass communication to and from the 
United States. The emergence of such academic-professional 
centers for study and report on the practice of freedon and 
responsibility of communication within and across national 
boundaries will be a measure of the appreciation by university 
authorities of the power and dynamics of words and images 
in our society of nations. 











Freedom of Communication within 
the Nation’ 


By JOSEPH A. BRANDT 


HE MORE MAN BECOMES FREE from physical slavery, 
thanks to his genius for building better gadgets, the less 


free does he become in the use of human freedom. Like- 
wise, the moral exhaustion which war produces seems to sap 
the will to individual freedom as war becomes more recurrent. 

Thus, at the close of the First World War, we passed many 
laws restricting freedom. ‘Today, we seem gripped in a wave 
of hysteria which more and more tries to restrain freedom of 
expression. Whether we listen to Henry A. Wallace or silence 
him by mob action may well be the test of whether our love of 
freedom has waned. 

The censor and would-be censor are more and more active, 
trying to suppress books, movies, magazines with which they 
may disagree. Thus, the magazine The Nation is banned 
from the Newark, New Jersey, schools by an all-wise super- 
intendent of schools. The showing of poverty and of honest 
toil is becoming to some political critics evidence that the 
movies are subversive. 

But why multiply examples? They exist in every state and 
prove, if proof were needed, that man must ever be vigilant if 
he wants to keep freedom of the individual. Man must be 
viligant to protect freedom not only from the assaults of fel- 
low-men but from the state as well. It is going to require every 
bit of our genius to guard against the insidious wiles of com- 
munism on the one hand and reaction on the other, lest in the 
struggle against each we destroy our constitutional heritage. 

Anything that will increase our awareness of danger, harden 
our resolution to maintain ours a nation of free men in a world 
rapidly losing its freedom, should be be welcomed. It is in that 
spirit that I approach the report of Chancellor Hutchins and 


*An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American Council on 
Education, May 7-8, 1947, Chicago, III. 
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his colleagues on the Commission on Freedom of the Press, 
A Free and Responsible Press.’ 

“The complexity of modern industrial society,” the report 
says, “the critical world situation, and the new menace to free- 
dom which these imply mean that the time has come for the 
press to assume new public responsibility.” 

We have always regarded the term “press” in this country 
to mean the printed word, but the commission uses it to em- 
brace all agencies of mass communication—newspapers, books, 
magazines, motion pictures, and radio. This over-all examina- 
tion, as I shall point out later, is in some ways the most valuable 
contribution made by the commission. 

The report asks whether freedom of the press is in danger 
and promptly replies that it is and for three major reasons. 
First, it is in danger because the development of the press as a 
mass agency has decreased the proportion of the people who 
can express their opinions through the press. Second, it is in 
danger because the press has not provided a service adequate 
for the people. Third, those who direct the machinery of the 
press “have engaged from time to time in practices which the 
society condemns and which, if continued, it will inevitably 
undertake to regulate or control.” 

The commission is frank to admit that, ““We do not believe 
that the danger to the freedom of the press is so great that that 
freedom will be swept away overnight. In our view the present 
crisis is simply a stage in the long struggle for free expression. 
Freedom of expression, of which freedom of the press is a part, 
has always been in danger. Indeed, the commission can con- 
ceive no state of society in which it will not be in danger. The 
desire to suppress opinion different from one’s own is invet- 
erate and probably ineradicable.” 

The report then points out how the agencies of communica- 
tions, with the possible exception of the book publishers and 
perhaps of frequency modulation radio, have become vast 

*A Free and Responsible Press, A General Report on Mass Communication: 


Newspapers, Radio, Motion Pictures, Magazines, and Books (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947). 
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financial enterprises, frequently national in scale, and so costly 
as to prevent the average citizen of modest means from enter. 
ing them. 

Other recommendations which Mr. Hutchins and his col. 
leagues make include keeping the new FM radio on as wide a 
public ownership as possible, amending libel legislation by 
which the injured party might obtain a retraction or a restate- 
ment of the facts by the offender, although the commission is 
opposed to group libel laws. 

The commission further recommends that the agencies of 
mass communication accept the responsibilities of common 
carriers of information and discussion, that they assume the 
responsibility of financing new, experimental activities in their 
fields, that radio treat advertising as it is treated by the best 
newspapers, that nonprofit institutions help supply the variety, 
quantity, and quality of press service required by the American 
people, that existing educational agencies (such as schools of 
journalism) give their students the broadest liberal training, 
and that a new and independent agency be created to appraise 
and report annually upon the performance of the press. 

These recommendations, and most of the others brought 
forward by the commission, are decidedly in the interest of the 
public and of agencies of communication as well. As the 
New York Herald Tribune said editorially of them, “The 
basic recommendation, that the communications industries as a 
whole must give serious attention to improving their own 
standards of public and professional responsibility, is one that 
neither press nor radio can afford to shrug off as mere pro- 
fessorial whimsy.” 

The recommendations perhaps can best be summarized as 
the traditional warning of the press to keep the government 
out of the communications field. In sum, they might be wrap- 
ped up in a sentence from one of the publications of the com- 
mission, Government and Mass Communications by Zechariah 


Chafee, Jr.,* who says that, ‘“Unwise state activity must be 
an 


*Published by the University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
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steadily resisted. ... The First Amendment is the gun behind 
the door which must never be allowed to rust.” 

The report and its work cost in the neighborhood of 
$200,000. I believe it was Lewis Gannett who said the work 
could have been done by a trained newspaper reporter for in 
the neighborhood of $200, although at that time Mr. Gannett 
must not have seen Mr. Chafee’s monumental two-volume 
work which I think is destined to become a classic on the 
freedom of the press in this country. 

However one may agree or disagree with the conclusions of 
the report, I think we do have to ask ourselves what practical 
steps can be or have been taken to make the more needful of 
the recommendations actual. 

I have to agree with the New York Times that, ““The com- 
petitive situation, as the commission itself describes it, makes 
it altogether improbable that what is suppressed or distorted 
by one agency will not be taken up by another. The public 
has the chance to judge for itself, if it will make the effort. If 
it will not make the effort, the blame may lie with our educa- 
tional system rather than with the press.”” And I would add, 
the church and the home as well. 

At the same time, I am seriously concerned with the one- 
newspaper town. ‘This situation is becoming more usual than 
unusual. With the growing influence of columnists added to a 
similarly held editorial point of view, countless communities 
in the country now are dependent on a single voice for their 
opinions. Many newspapers make it a part of deliberate pol- 
icy to publish some columnists with whom they are in dis- 
agreement, but I do not believe this is fairly general. 

Now most newspapers worth their salt do permit readers 
to express their dissent. As our society moves into an ever- 
increasing emotional and political complexity, it is important 
that this channel for the public be kept open and increased 
in space. I recommend to the excellent American Society of 
Newspaper Editors the formulation of a code, subscribed 
to by all its members, which will insure on a national scale 
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a certain percentage of space for dissident views. Such an 
act would in effect be a codification of what is general prac. 
tice, but a public afirmation of a private practice at this time 
would indeed be reassuring to the doubting Thomases. 

A skeptical reader can reread his book, newspaper, or maga- 
zine, but he does not have that advantage with the radio or 
the movie, as a rule. Consequently, the figures released some 
months ago by the Book Manufacturer’s Institute have as 
much meat in them as does the report of the commission. 
Excluding our farm population, in 1940, 49 percent of the 
American people got their ideas from radio and only 21 per- 
cent from newspapers. Eleven percent got their ideas from 
magazines and the same percentage from the movies, while 
only 8 percent got their ideas from books. 

When you consider that at the turn of the century, news- 
papers and books and magazines accounted principally for 
the intake of ideas in this country, and if you agree with me 
that the eye, with its chance at a second reading, is a more 
reliable guide to the mind than the ear, which usually can 
hear but once, then you can see that a very significant change 
is taking place in mass thinking in this country. Individual 
thinking is being engulfed by mass thinking. And mass think- 
ing ultimately leads to one thing and one thing only, and that 
is something politically far different from the kind of govern- 
ment we now have. 

Despite its advertising policies, I think radio has done a 
remarkable service to the American people and so has the 
Federal Communications Commission. I consider the radio, 
however, as a supplement to, and not a substitute for, the 
press. Radio, by its very nature, is bound to be more national 
in scope than either the book or newspaper press. Newspapers 
and books can still serve individuals, but radio, movies, and 
magazines perforce have to serve the mass mind. This mind 
is usually regarded as being twelve years old. I think it would 
be wise to leave something for the teen-age mind, at least! 

However, I agree heartily with the recommendation of the 
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commission that the guarantees of the First Amendment to 
our Constitution be applied to the radio and to motion pic- 
tures. Censorship has reduced, together with its own code, 
motion pictures to a purely entertainment level. Darryl Zanuck 
is reported by Ruth A. Inglis in Freedom of the Movies,‘ 
another commission publication, as saying: ‘“‘Let me be blunt. 
The fear of political reprisal and persecution has been a mill- 
stone about the neck of the industry for many years. The 
loss has not been merely our own. It has been the nation’s 
and the world’s.” 

Contrast the newspaper press or the book press with the 
movies. In these two media you still have room for individual 
courage. Wilbur Forrest, retiring as president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, put the difference aptly 
in his address to his fellow-members, although he was refer- 
ring to the report of the commission at the time: “I think 
that at least some of you will agree with me that what these 
gentlemen and the Hutchins Commission miss is that most 
editors are not newspaper owners. These men are not, as 
the Commission indicates, a type which joins the country club 
and loses touch with the human side. Editors, I am sure 
most of us believe, are ever on the alert for the human side, 
and if they were not, they would not earn their editorial 
salaries nor have a job.” 

The report did ignore the real rampart of the freedom of 
the press—the editorial worker. His power was clearly put 
to me the other day by Richard Lloyd Jones, my last news- 
paper boss, who wrote me in a letter when I had told him 
my son planned a life of journalism, “When I take on young 
newspapermen, I just have two bits of instruction: Never 
write what you don’t believe. If what you beleive conflicts 
with the policy of the paper, then don’t violate your own 
convictions to accomodate the paper. Write about some- 
thing else. 

“Second, teach yourself to think.” 

In almost ten years of newspaper work, both as reporter 

‘Published by the University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
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and city editor, | never received an order either to suppress 
news or to play it against my conscience. | was a liberal work. 
ing on newspapers generally inclined to be conservative. | 
never went out of my way to affront the policies of my papers, 
but, on the other hand, my chiefs, like Mr. Jones, respected 
the fact that | would quit at the drop of a hat were I asked 
to compromise with truth. 

When I was the first city editor in Oklahoma to publish 
the photograph of a Negro in the columns of the Tulsa Trib. 
une and carry a story praising that Negro, a secretary of 
the YWCA, my superiors loyally stood by me when we had 
angry protests and cancellations of subscriptions. When we 
exposed the callous offer of a department store to give babies 
for adoption and when that store cancelled its two-page ad- 
vertisement in the city edition and stayed out of the paper 
for three months, thus threatening the very existence of the 
paper, I never heard a word of reproach. 

[ and my colleagues were underpaid and overworked, but 
we were fighting for something for which you really can 
never be fully paid—the right of the people to honest in- 
formation. We were workers, hirelings, but no amount of 
money in the mint would have bought a wit of deviation from 
the truth as we saw it. 

Freedom of the press, in my opinion, can never be solely 
a matter of law. It can never be stifled completely by busi- 
ness, if business wanted to destroy it. Freedom of the press 
is not so much a matter of law as it is of personal courage. 
It depends, in the last analysis, on a gallant corps of re- 
porters, columnists, editorial writers—almost universally hired 
men and women, who hire out enthusiasm, curiosity, social 
conscience, but not integrity. 

Unfortunately, as the Report of the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press and that of the Book Manufacturer’s Insti- 
tute show, the area for personal courage has been sharply 
reduced. Newspapers, books, and magazines—the old press 
at the turn of the century is now linked to a lustier, younger, 
more voracious ally and has become a part of mass commu- 
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nication. Despite this inescapable linkage, the great agencies 
of mass communication go about their own ways individually. 
A threat to the freedom of one is ignored by the others. No 
national association of communication has trafic with the 
others. When Serge Koussevitsky sued a book publisher to 
enjoin him publishing anything about him which he had not 
approved in advance, only the book publishers took up the 
cause. Yet had Mr. Koussevitsky won his suit, no newspaper 
in the land could publish any story about any individual with- 
out his prior approval. 

Such a situation is dangerous to the country. It is dangerous 
to the agencies of mass communication themselves. There is 
a common core of need and a common core of service which 
radio, movies, and the press can better do through common- 
ality of interest rather than through anarchy as prevails to- 
day. The time has come when the various trade and profes- 
sional associations of the agencies of mass communication— 
the magazines alone have none—should meet on common 
ground through the establishment of an American Academy 
of Communications. 

Each national association would continue to function as 
now, serving its own particular area, but it would join in 
the establishment of an independent agency whose task would 
be constant research in bettering means of reaching the people, 
in guarding against assaults on the liberty of one area to the 
ultimate injury of all and of the people. 

Vast sums of money are given annually to various causes 
of varying values. No cause could be a worthier one, as I 
see it, than to guard the sanctity of communication of the 
American people as they take over the world task of guarding 
the freedom of the individual. It will best be done by those 
who have the daily task of keeping communication alive. But 
the day is past when each of the great agencies can safely 
go its own way alone. 

The time has come when our agencies of communication 
must communicate with each other and establish a common 
frontier. 











Academic Freedom Today 
By C. W. de KIEWIET 


iy DO WE have academic freedom? Does it have lim- 

itations? How free is a teacher to express his po- 

litical views or to seek to realize them by active 
participation in party politics? In a number of universities 
and colleges throughout the country these questions have be- 
come anxious ones for faculty and administration. ‘The Legis- 
lature of the State of Washington recently appointed a com- 
mittee of inquiry—the Un-American Activities Committee— 
into the alleged communist views of seven members of the 
faculty of the state university. There are very few presidents 
who have not received indignant letters from alumni or mem- 
bers of their governing bodies demanding that some member 
of the faculty be disciplined because he is a Communist, or a 
radical, or a too-strident supporter of Henry Wallace. 

It is possible to assert that the question with which this 
article begins is answered by the principle of academic free- 
dom and by the right of the individual in a democracy to speak 
and act as a citizen without fear of punishment or proscrip- 
tion. To the action of the Legislature of the State of Wash- 
ington the response in many quarters has been one of resent- 
ment and alarm. Is this the harbinger of continuous political 
interference in the thought and teaching of our institutions of 
higher learning on the part of both state and federal political 
bodies? Must we accept a closer regulation of our political 
and economic views under the guise of defending democracy 
and the American way of life? Should not administration and 
faculty fight to prevent any breach of academic freedom? 
Should not the president treat with quiet disdain the attempt 
of an alumnus or trustee to meddle with the academic conduct 
of the institution? 

If we take the stand that our universities and colleges are 
castles of special privilege separated by custom and profes- 
sional habit from the workaday world, then we can answer 
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these questions by rote. We can insist that the Legislature of 
the State of Washington is in the wrong, and that our presi- 
dents should snub interfering alumni and trustees as a matter 
of routine. If we admit, on the other hand, that the modern 
university, and especially the modern American university, is 
a direct and intimate part of its own society, then the solici- 
tude of legislatures and governing bodies, although sometimes 
ill informed and often unwelcome, must be expected. Educa- 
tion costs money which must be voted by legislatures and ap- 
propriated by boards of trustees. The earliest colonial legis- 
latures based their claims to a fuller initiative upon the power 
of the purse. The breathtaking sums that many state legisla- 
tures have been asked to appropriate in order to meet the 
demands of postwar education open the gates of state institu- 
tions to influence from the state capital. Personally, I regret 
the action taken by the Legislature of the State of Washington. 
Yet these are admittedly anxious political times. In the face 
of communism and Russian totalitarianism there must inevi- 
tably be concern about the loyalty of men in influential posts. 
I myself am convinced that active communism should be 
strongly resisted. But I would argue that these problems of 
disloyalty and subversive activity, like the major problems of 
war and peace connected with them, should be left in the 
hands of some national authority. It happens to be exception- 
ally difficult to define communism. In a period of political 
anxiety it is an accusation far too readily thrown against any 
unpopular doctrine, however authentically that doctrine may 
be rooted in native American traditions. The substantiation 
of charges of communism should be in the hands of the most 
experienced and competent tribunal that a generous and wise 
political instinct can devise, endowed with careful and delib- 
erate procedures—a tribunal, moreover, that would recognize 
one of its functions to be the defense of the habits of liberal 
debate and criticism that are indispensable to a sound demo- 
cratic system. Nothing could be worse for our political health 
than a seizure on the part of the states, and the other innu- 
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merable public authorities who might follow their example, of 
the right of political investigation of this sort. To the faculty 
and administration of the State University of Washington, 
American universities and colleges owe a debt of real grati- 
tude. The faculty of Washington, it is reported, will itself 
review the findings of the investigating committee of the state 
legislature and make recommendations affecting the tenure of 
the seven members of the faculty whose careers are in jeop.- 
ardy. This is a valuable decision because it is the assumption 
on the part of the faculty of a corporate responsibility for 
discussing the conduct of its members when vital intellectual 
or political issues are at stake. By this statement I do not 
mean that faculties should themselves become disciplinary 
bodies charged with the obligation of ferreting out cases of 
treason or subversive activity. Rather it is my hope that the 
faculty of the State University of Washington will find means 
of determining more precisely and fully what, in this age of 
great cultural crisis, are the acceptable proportions and bound- 
aries of academic freedom. That academic freedom is des- 
perately in need of clarification is obvious. Above all do I 
sincerely hope that we are in the presence of a faculty that as 
a corporate body will engage in a sustained discussion of its 
responsibilities in a crisis of the human spirit that appalls all 
thoughtful men.’ 

Modern faculties are in a dangerous posture. They have 
become discoordinated and atomistic to a degree that has 
undermined their influence and authority. The dereliction of 
essential responsibilities on the part of most faculties is stag- 
gering. It is my contention that the academic spirit, the in- 
tellectual coherence, and the cultural authority of the American 
university have steadily diminished in the past generation. 
We all know the reasons. We are more interested in special 
subjects than in education. Our research takes up too much 
time. Committees are a bore. We drop obligations that a 


* Since this article the President of the University of Washington has issued 
a most valuable open letter on “Communism and Education,” 
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conscientious administration picks up and is often blamed for 
so doing. For the active vigilance that alone makes a strong 
corporate faculty, we substitute a periodic affirmation of 
slogans about general education, integrated curriculums, aca- 
demic freedom, and so on. Nowadays many of us are sitting 
on our suitcases waiting for a call somewhere else; we cannot 
bother about the long-term life of the institution to which we 
happen for the time being to belong. We are not members of 
one another. Academic freedom means rights for ourselves as 
separate individuals. Academic freedom has no context. The 
institution is identified in us; we are not identified in the insti- 
tution. When we speak we are too little aware that all the 
dignity of our profession and the weightiness of our institution 
should be implicit in our words. When we speak outside the 
realm of our special competence, we fail to remember that it 
is the rostrum from which we speak, that is to say the name 
and reputation of the university, that attracts the attention of 
the press, or the legislature, or the alumni. 

Academic freedom of teaching, research, and expression is 
so vital and indispensable that it is eminently worth while to 
identify it and to provide it with a realistic context. I am 
quite sure that it is not enough to dig out, as one faculty 
recently did, a resolution passed in 1918 in order, almost with- 
out discussion, to reafirm it in 1948. We have entered upon 
a crisis of the spirit and of the political body as momentous as 
that of the age of the Reformation itself. To examine closely 
and resolutely all academic purposes and principles that we 
consider vital is an obligation that we can sidestep only at the 
expense of our integrity and authority. 

Let us take just one of these principles, academic freedom, 
and look at it more closely. Let us dispose of an extreme case 
first of all. Can a member of a university or college faculty 
be a Communist and invoke the protection of his colleagues and 
the administration? By Communist I do not mean a follower 
of Henry Wallace, or a liberal, or a trade unionist. I mean an 
advocate of a rigid Marxist totalitarian regime, the disciple 
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of an intolerant creed that would suppress all other forms of 
political organization, the apostle of a millennium so false that 
to oppose it becomes the deepest intellectual and moral neces- 
sity. We have seen such Communists at work in academic life 
in Czechoslovakia. We know that they promptly repudiated 
the contract that is basic to creative political action in a de- 
mocracy and to creative intellectual activity in a university. 
This is the contract that the success of no party or creed shall 
become the occasion for stifling or purging its opposition. In 
the game of totalitarianism in which winrer takes all, including 
the jobs and lives of its opponents, the democratic principle of 
tolerance loses meaning. The Communist has himself stepped 
outside the range of academic freedom. That we should handle 
a putative case of communism with the greatest scruple and 
that we should extend “‘due process” generously goes without 
saying. But it is also clear that a Communist has diminished, 
some would say destroyed, his claim to the asylum of the 
university. 

It is urgently necessary to achieve a valid definition of 
communism in order that we may defend all other forms of 
liberal expression and belief. To sponsor and safeguard liberal 
expression and belief is a precious task which no great insti- 
tution can relinquish without loss of integrity. Does this state- 
ment, however, mean that as professors we can express our- 
selves in any manner of our choosing, and on any subject of 
our choosing, provided we are not Communists, confident that 
our institution, presumably through its president, will shield us 
against criticism and censure? 

As the title of one of his most reflective essays, Carl Becker 
chose the term Freedom and Responsibility.?, This juxtaposi- 
tion is meaningful. Academic freedom imperatively connotes 
academic responsibility. This academic responsibility is dual 
in nature. It is both intellectual and institutional. When study 
and reflection have entered into a man’s being, giving him his 
stature and his authority, then he should be free to make a 


* Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1945). 
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coherent and integral presentation of his experience at any 
time and in any place. The principle of academic freedom was 
conceived for such men in whom research becomes accurate 
knowledge, or learning becomes wisdom. The university is 
their rightful platform, and from it they are entitled to project 
into their society the concepts and criticisms, the techniques 
and procedures, the warnings and admonitions, to which their 
ripe experience gives them the right. In them education be- 
comes a form of statesmanship, and through them the univer- 
sity achieves its highest purposes of leadership in science and 
politics. What they say may even occasionally hurt and be 
resented. Thorstein Veblen in his day made some very un- 
palatable statements about men of wealth and leisure. But 
men such as he in social theory, or R. H. Tawney in economic 
thought, or R. E. Cushman in civil liberties, have a rightful 
asylum in the university. Not to guarantee protection would 
be virtually to rob them of their investment in their own genius. 

Am I implying that by contrast a professor of psychology is 
not entitled to go out and drum up votes for an unpopular and 
radical politician, or a professor of English literature to picket 
a downtown restaurant? I am not. The abridgement of the 
rights of a private citizen is not good university policy. But I 
would argue that academic freedom has little or nothing to do 
with these actions. They are the actions of men outside the 
realm where they have leadership or significant authority. On 
that account they run the risk of being delinquent to their 
institutional responsibility. A picket may be a private citizen; 
he may be recognizable also as a professor of English litera- 
ture. By provoking resentment against his institution, he may 
expose to damage the welfare of the corporation of scholars 
to which he belongs. 

I would ask faculties to have a readier sympathy for the 
anxiety of a president who has to face the irritation of the 
legislature, or board of trustees, or a wealthy benefactor. 
Legislators are sometimes unreasonable and narrow-minded. 
So sometimes are professors. I can readily envisage a circum- 
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stance in which a president has a duty to refuse or sacrifice a 
bequest. He can at least report that the institution has lost 
money but gained in stature. Yet, in the ordinary course of 
events, legislatures have to make appropriations and alumni 
must give of their wealth if research and teaching and salaries 
are to prosper. ‘The institution and its work have a high 
priority. Every faculty should recognize that this priority is 
in its charge. The financial operation of a modern university 
is “‘big business” in the most accurate and complete sense of 
the term. A successful budget is a major achievement in public 
relations, the result of difficult and often delicate negotiations 
with federal and state agencies, alumni, trustees, business cor- 
porations. To study and to express the results of study are the 
major functions of a university. But they require money, and 
right now enough money is very difficult to get. 

Against those of us who step out of character a more severe 
indictment is possible. It is that our own scholarship may be 
so sterile that we must satisfy our desire for influence by 
making ourselves observed on the street corner. Or, alter- 
natively, we have failed to recognize the great opportunities 
for influencing the practical life of our society that are inherent 
in our academic discipline. 

For too long we in the humanities and the social sciences 
have missed the truth that ours are in reality the most prac- 
tical and useful of disciplines, that we have the incessant re- 
sponsibility of projecting into the world of action and decision 
the substantiated knowledge, the pondered conclusions, the 
clarified relationships that alone can make such action realistic 
and such decision constructive. As a historian I stand humble 
and excited before the indispensable things that my profession 
must do to keep faith with American democracy. 

Here are a few of the great problems which events have 
placed in the charge of the historian and social scientist. How 
must our history be rewritten in order that Americans may 
recognize the new shape and location of their own country? 
Because our cities were not battered and broken as were those 
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of Russia or Great Britain, we feel that after the war we at 
least are still living in a familiar world. This is a delusion and 
a dangerous one. We are living in a wildly unfamiliar world 
in which most of us are badly lost. We do not know our way 
about in the Middle East. We have no idea of what Palestine 
really means, and have most clumsily shown it. We do not 
realize that strategically we are worse off in the Atlantic in 
1948 than we were in 1938. The immense revolutions in 
strategy, in economic and social relationships, brought about 
by the diminished colonial authority of Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands, are utterly out of focus in our minds. 
All we can do to respond to these problems is to mouth the 
old slogans about imperialism and suppressed peoples which 
we developed to flatter our sense of difference and vanity in 
the days of our physical isolation and political isolationism. 
Not one American in a hundred can even guess at the deeper 
causes of the antagonism which the present ruling group in the 
Argentine feels impelled to foment against the United States. 
Have we thought how a great quasi-medieval population like 
that of India can be secularized and modernized without pass- 
ing through the hellfire of civil and religious wars and vast 
spasms of social and economic adjustment? Do Russia and 
America confront each other like pugilists who spar for a 
while and then shake hands, or are they themselves the fatal 
agents of an inexorable feud between opposite methods of 
organizing human existence? 

These questions give the magnitude of our crisis and the 
measure of our opportunity as teachers and social thinkers. 
In grappling with these, academic freedom becomes not a free 
ticket to indiscretion, but a share in shaping a nation’s destiny. 
[ remember the compliment that the Nazis paid historians and 
social scientists by preferring to purge them before engineers. 
They confirmed a lifelong conviction that those who deal 
with the things of the spirit are the architects of the spirit and 
its logical defenders. My list of great issues is that of a 
historian. If I were a philosopher or a humanist I could draw 
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up a list as long and as urgent, and I know that each list would 
be deeply related to the other. In the final analysis all great 
scholarship, like all great teaching, is absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the value of life, the possibility of human maturity, 
the power and obligation of man to turn new thought into 
creative action. 

In a democracy the priceless contribution of the university 
is constructively to influence the life of its generation by making 
the thought of the scholar available to the active daily life of 
society. Such a scholar is the true intellectual. Macaulay once 
wrote that in the navy of Charles II there were sailors and 
gentlemen. But the sailors were not gentlemen, and the gen- 
tlemen were not sailors. In our American universities scholars 
are too rarely intellectuals. Too often they are men of indus- 
try and rote, men of a sterile specialization, costive with re- 
search, of whom Confucius wrote, “Learning without thought 
is labor wasted: thought without learning is perilous.”” The 
lack of the intellectual was a cause of the betrayal of Germany, 
of the collapse of the French spirit, of our own confusions and 
anxieties in this stupendous age. 

The intellectual is a scholar. In him the scholar transcends 
the specialist. While the specialist is atomistic, the intellectual 
shares the thought of his colleagues, and turns the university 
into a corporate and responsible company. He is a humanist. 
That is to say, he considers that man’s finest concern is with 
man himself. He is an optimist, since he believes in physical 
betterment and moral improvement. The intellectual clarifies. 
Upon confusion he seeks to impose understanding. He classi- 
fies, for his instinct is to know the higher from the lower, the 
urgent from the indifferent thing. The intellectual works with 
ideas. He conceives them, delivers them, and sends them out 
into the world to work. When they have outlived their use- 
fulness—for ideas, like men, can become sterile—he retires 
them, publishes their demise, and endeavors to inter them. 
He knows that life needs constantly to be refreshed with new 
ideas and procedures, and as constantly to be emancipated 
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from the thraldom of obsolete assumptions. Each succeeding 
generation has the pre-emptory task of housecleaning, of re- 
examining its basic operating concepts. Each generation must 
write history and philosophy and politics in a form that is 
adequate to its needs. These subjects must be taught and 
untaught. History justifies isolationism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but it cannot do so in the twentieth century. Accurate 
and full knowledge about Russia in the nineteenth century was 
useful and interesting; to Americans in the twentieth century 
it is indispensable and vital. No American generation, except 
perhaps the first one, has ever been asked to do so much, so 
soon, to clarify, explain, reinterpret, this frightening new world 
into which we have been plunged. Because the world is in 
crisis, education is in crisis. American education must lead the 
way out of the crisis or fail. It must think of itself as a revo- 
lutionary force, responsible for moral, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual formulations and affirmations. Finally, the intellectual is 
a practical man. He knows that the true responsibility of 
scholarship is not to itself, but to men—to the men of his own 
generation who are working, sweating, fighting, building, and 
dying in less-sheltered places than are vouchsafed to him. For 
these purposes he has academic freedom. 











Some Educational Beliefs and Practices 
of Robert Frost 


By SIDNEY COX 


S POET, Robert Frost is and always has been, subtly, un- 


pretentiously, a teacher. All his life he has also kept 

coming back to schools and colleges to warn students 
against school and, if they did not take his warning, to try 
once more to show them how to imagine, how to think, how 
to become skilful at the art of living. His way is and has 
to be unsystematic, casual, “here a little, there a little,” glane- 
ing, light. 

Robert Frost has taught, off and on, from the time he left 
Dartmouth College in his late teens. His learning is copious, 
exact, and often surprising. The greater part of it does not 
come from books. But I have heard a scholar claim that 
Robert Frost could cite chapter and verse as extensively and 
precisely as the most authoritarian. Certainly it was not the 
commentators and systematizers that he learned from. It 
was the original finders and the makers: the physicist Bohr 
for information about the behavior of electrons, Gibbon for 
his large and daring look and his innocent and give-away 
facts, Mayan explorers, Latin and medieval Latin poets, 
Darwin in his Voyage of the Beagle, Prescott for the con- 
quistadores, Aquinas for a specimen of the way theologians 
think. The books that he reads through have a man behind 
them. That man has some kind of flair and has disciplined 
his mind and shaped his material to form. And, in teaching, 
Robert Frost is inviting boys to find out how they can like- 
wise have ideas. 

Part of the adventure of his teaching has been keeping the 
generalizations broad and loose. His very posture was sym- 
bolic as he talked large and loose, one night that I recall, 
by the side of his great stone fireplace at South Shaftsbury; 


* This article is excerpted from A Portrait, “A Swinger of Birches,” a forth- 
coming book. 
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slumped way down in his big chair, with spread legs stretching 
forth his comfortable, old-fashioned shoes. His mind moved 
swift and far; his words came measured though in play. Now 
and then his broad, hairy fingers rubbed round and round 
the blunt tip of his nose, and now and then they deliberatively 
mussed his graying hair. 

Metaphors, he said, try “to say matter in terms of spirit, 
or spirit in terms of matter—to make the final unity.” That 
is “the greatest of all attempts, the greatest attempt that ever 
failed. We stop just short there. But it is the height of poetry, 
the height of all thinking, the height of all poetic thinking, 
that attempt to say matter in terms of spirit and spirit in terms 
of matter.” 

Between the spiritual and the material are shades of dif- 
ference, but not absolute clear distinctions. You've seen, 
he said, a stream of water of one color flowing into a stream 
of another color. The marginal line between them sways 
with the current and the season. 

That swaying of the margin makes it impossible, he said, 
to refine precisely on any general ideas about life. That’s 
why broad statements of wisdom are truer, when you want 
them to apply to more than a single particular case—nearer 
true than elaborately qualified formulations. They don’t 
exactly coincide with the swaying marginal line, but they 
are near enough. The ten commandments are near enough, 
he said. We try for closeness to the swaying line. But, since 
it sways, when we are general we can no more than approxi- 
mate it. 

It is like that with law and justice. It has to be rough, 
rough justice. But we achieve approximation. You realize 
it, he said, when you compare the imperfect justice of the 
courts with the justice of those outside the law. The punish- 
ment of the gangster who double-crosses a pal is more arbi- 
trary and merciless than that of any court. And there isn’t 
any jury. Punishment pursues him clear across the world, 
and it never lapses until the double-crosser is rubbed out. 
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—We’d better keep the general general, and when it comes 
to cases of our size be as particular as we can. 

Another time when he was more obviously in the act of 
teaching, he warned his audience against naively hoping to 
fix forever that swaying margin. “Once on a time,” he said, 
“the Greeks were busy telling each other what the All was— 
or was like unto. A// was three elements, air, earth, and water 
(we once thought it was ninety elements; now we think it is 
only one). All was substance, said another. All was change 
said a third. But best and most fruitful was Pythagoras’ com- 
parison of the universe with number. Number of what? Num. 
ber of feet, pounds, and seconds was the answer, and we had 
science and all that followed science. The metaphor has held 
and held, breaking down only when it came to the spiritual 
and psychological or the out-of-the-way places of the physical.” 

He praised the metaphor, “In the neighborhood of matter 
space is something like curved.” “Something like,” he said, 
shutting one eye. 

‘“‘Another amusing one,” he said, aims “to restore you to 
your ideas of free will. It wants to give you back your freedom 
of will. All right, here it is on a platter. You know that you 
can’t tell by name what persons in a certain class will be 
dead ten years after graduation, but you can tell actuarily 
how many will be dead. Now, just so this scientist says of the 
particles of matter flying at a screen, striking a screen: you 
can’t tell what individual particles will come, but you can say 
in general that a certain number will strike in a given time. 
It shows, you see, that the individual particle can come freely. 
I asked Bohr about that particularly, and he said, ‘Yes, it is 
so. It can come when it wills and as it wills; and the action 
of the individual particle is unpredictable. But it is not so 
of the action of the mass. There you can predict.’ He says, 
‘That gives the individual atom its freedom, but the mass its 
necessity.’”’ Robert Frost paused with his head a little to 
one side, his chin in, his eyes twinkling. 

“Unless you are at home in the metaphor,” he said, “un- 
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less you have had your proper poetic education in the meta- 
phor, you are not safe anywhere. Because you are not at 
ease with figurative values: you don’t know the metaphor in 
its strength and weakness. You don’t know how far you 
may expect to ride it and when it may break down with you. 


“Tet me ask you to watch a metaphor breaking down here 
before you. 

“Somebody said to me a little while ago, ‘It is easy enough 
for me to think of the universe as a machine, as a mechanism.’ 

“T said, ‘You mean the universe is like a machine?” 

“He said, ‘No. I think it is one. ... Well, it is like...’ 

“‘T think you mean the universe is like a machine.’ 

“All right. Let it go at that.’ 

“T asked him, ‘Did you ever see a machine without a pedal 
for the foot, or a lever for the hand, or a button for the 
finger ?” 

“He said, ‘No... no.’ 

“T said, ‘All right. Is the universe like that?’ 

“And he said, ‘No. I mean it is like a machine only. . .’ 

“«e .. it is different from a machine,’ I said. 

“He wanted to go just that far with that metaphor and 
no further. And so do we all. All metaphors break down 
somewhere. That is the beauty of it. It is touch and go with 
metaphor, and until you have lived with it long enough, you 
don’t know when it is going. You don’t know how much 
you can get out of it and when it will cease to yield. It is a 
very living thing. It is as life itself. 


“We still ask boys in college to think, as in the nineties, 
but we seldom tell them what thinking means; we seldom 
tell them it is just putting this and that together; it is just 
saying one thing in terms of another. To tell them is to set 
their feet on the first rung of a ladder the top of which sticks 
through the sky.” 
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QUICKENING THE DESIRE FOR PLAY OF MIND 


That sort of education cannot be done by telling. You 
can’t lay it down or dish it out. You cannot conscientiously 
work it up and deliver it. Every minute of it, when it is 
really happening, has to be an emergency. And the prepara- 
tion for it is the entire life the teacher has lived up to that 
minute and the life he is living then. Long before he was 
a celebrity Robert Frost used to say that he could never plan 
an hour with a class. On the way to class he thought of some- 
thing to serve as nucleus, and usually, before the closing bell, 
he and the class had brought something to a shape. 

“The best hour I ever had in the classroom,” he once 
said, “was good only for the shape it took. I like an en.- 
counter to shape up, unifying, however roughly. There is 
such a thing as random talk, but it is to be valued as scouting 
for coinable gold.” 

He delivers many public talks, too; he likes to lecture, 
though he says he doesn’t have it in him to lecture three times 
a week, sixty-odd times a year. “I refuse,’’ he says, ‘‘to stand 
up and lecture a steady stream for fear of the consequences 
to my character. ... Three days a week .. . is three times 
as much as I have the patience to face the audience which 
has been doing nothing to help itself in the intervals.’ 

When he does lecture he does not confine himself to al- 
leged facts and the opinions of opposed authorities. He 
doesn’t leave his hearers in the dark about his personal judg- 
ment. He never could have said what one brilliant teacher 
said and thousands may have thought, “What would happen 
to the students if they knew what we really thought?” It is 
true that most who hear Robert Frost do not know what he 
thinks. But that is not because he does not commit himself. 
That is not because he doesn’t try to make his utterances as 
clear as fidelity to truth permits. It is because his thoughts 
are not detachable from a life. No other man can think 
them before he has had the experiences and made the deci- 
sions. What good listeners get from listening to him is not 
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opinions they can accept or reject; what they get, even from 
lectures, is an experience. It may cause thoughts to dawn 
on them. It may give them the nerve to put this and that 
together. 

As he said once at Amherst, starting the “meditative 
monogolue”’ from which I quoted, he was not telling anybody 
what to think. 

He wrote on the outside of the transcript he sent me, ‘“This 
stenographic version of what I said under great provocation.” 
But he began, “I am not an advocate. I am going to consider 
a matter, and commit a description.” 

One of the ways that we gather the audacity for making 
up our minds and taking a momentary form is by being pres- 
ent when a more practiced and mature mind is in the act of 
coming to form. Listeners in the presence of such dynamics 
only briefly concide. And they cannot appropriate the ideas. 
Robert Frost throws too much dust in the eyes for that. 

At Dartmouth, as earlier at Amherst, and doubtless every- 
where he taught, some bright boys came away from his im- 
promptu meditative monologues supposing that he had 
rambled. It must be admitted that in three autumnal weeks 
and three springtime weeks but little of the sort of education 
he always hoped for actually took place. His “presence” made 
no great stir. One able faculty member said he “would not 
cross the road to hear that old frog.’’ Others advised their 
students to avoid him, declared that he was greatly overrated, 
or annouced in class that not Frost, but Whitman, was the 
representative American poet. They were not impressed by 
the new light that went on in their presence when two disparate 
realities first fused in metaphor. They did not understand 
him. And all the little bellows kept panting away at the 
fashionable shrines. 

Only a mind or two did germinate in the glow of Robert 
Frost’s “poetic radiation.” Some poor boys felt after one 
of the private talks with him that they had asked for a goal 
in life and he gave them a joke. 

But he never acts surprised at small effects. He meant his 
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epigram, “Great events yield all but imperceptible effects,” 
His purpose in teaching, to evoke an “answer from within” 
the student, to “get where he lives, among his realities,” could 
only be effected lightly. He knew the contradictions, the 
ambiguities, too well to expect immediate, or large, or numer- 
ous successes in getting people to put this and that together. 
Irony tones his enthusiasm. His sympathy gives reticence to 
his energy. He does what he does with glancing touch. 

He cares what is going on in those he talks with. He uses 
memories of all his old past feelings to put himself in the 
place of one who squirms, or brightens too soon or too much, 
or suddenly straightens his lips, or thrusts out a foot or an 
underlip. But the end at which his effort of understanding aims 
is standing the student on his own head. He uses many de- 
vices to get anyone with inclinations he could call his “own” 
to start performing. But he does all that as if ‘“‘not much 
concerned.” There is more at stake all the time than anyone 
must be aware of. 

And he has always been “‘lazy.’’ He would rather see time 
go to waste than give anyone “too much world at once.” He 
would wait for a few to get something “‘at heart.” He saw 
no need for more people educated as the professor was in “A 
Hundred Collars’ who was democratic only ‘‘on principle.” 
He would wait to bring out a little “the lines” that were “‘na- 
tive to the grain.”” He would not ask questions to which he 
knew the answers and foster the perennial schoolboy mentality 
which recalls facts “in the order learned.’”’ He would en- 
courage, by grateful listening, those who, gaining knowledge 
through desire, had “taken . . . impressions freely before 
they [had] any notion of their use.” 

Such useful knowledge is the opposite of “‘stuffing.”’ And 
he wants no part in the increase of stuffed selves. “The latest 
modern stuffing,” he said, “is no more fruitful than reaction- 
ary stufing.” A stuffed shirt is blown up with what is not 
digested; a stuffed shirt “doesn’t care what he thinks of him- 
self, provided the world thinks well.” 

Robert Frost gets some amusement from “all kinds of 
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people,” since it is ‘‘all kinds of a world,” but, for his part, 
he looks for a few more like the boy in ““The Death of the 
Hired Man” who studied “Latin like the violin because he 
liked it,’ a few more who think of college as “a place for 
gentlemen to be self-made,’ a few more who have found out 
a lot of things that most others do not know and can suggest 
ideas to each other. “It is the essence of symposiums I’m 
after. Heaps of ideas and the subject matter of books purely 
incidental. Rooms full of students who want to talk and talk 
and spill out ideas, and suggest things to me | never thought 
of. It is like the heaping up of all the children’s hands, all 
the family’s hands, on the parental knee, in the game we 
used to play by the fireside.” 

He keeps trying for such “polite conversation” in which 
no one takes anyone too seriously, but real desires rise, cross, 
check, oppose—in which feelings really play, both robustly 
and delicately, and all come toward a joining, and so suggest 
a happier orchestration of the incompatible human roars and 
screams, sighs and chuckles. 

If Robert Frost had fully succeeded more often in setting 
up the polite conversation he so desires, he might not have 
written so much good poetry. One of the young men at Dart- 
mouth in 1947, who knew the grave delight of having ideas 
fuse and form between him and Robert Frost and understood 
his great pleasure in whole-souled corresponding, told me he 
thought it was Robert Frost’s being thwarted often and hav- 
ing, himself, to talk on and on, because his companions had 
nothing to say without contradicting, that stored the pressure 
which resulted in the poems. That student had been educated 
through desire. 


With IMPATIENT PATIENCE 
‘Doubts of laid-on education” set Robert Frost free for the 
real thing. “Our minds,” he said in a letter in 1920, “are so 
crowded with what we have been told to look for that they 


have no room for accidental discoveries.” But, from the time 
he graduated valedictorian from Lawrence High School, he 
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would “not have it so.’”” He would not crowd or be crowded, 
mentally or any other way. And so he has taught with patient 
use of accident and to promote discoveries. 

Before he won the ambiguous privilege of fame, he taught 
high school kids, intending teachers, and once, early, when he 
was helping out in his mother’s school, big roughs he had 
first to subdue by force. He did not gain and demonstrate 
the soundness of his educational insights working among the 
exceptional. 

It is easy to smile when his way of teaching is put forward 
and say that would be all right if you were teaching geniuses. 
I have been so retorted to by an unhappy, sensitive near-poet, 
planning an organized staff course. Forgetting all his cui 
bono’s he half-heartedly declared that we owed it to the public 
to see that students could write correct letters. And then he 
lamely added, ‘““Though, theoretically and ideally, we should 
be first concerned that they should know how to have ideas.” 
And he heaved a sigh because he couldn’t “teach geniuses.” 

Robert never uses the word genius in my presence. I recall 
one exception. “At best,” I said, walking with him once in 
1922, “a genius is a person with full use of his potentialities, 
otherwise like the rest of us, only more so.” 

“Something like that, I’d like to think,” he said. “And no 
man ought to know whether or not he is one until he is at least 
eighty years of age.” 

Judging by the record, he has never taught a genius. But 
he is alert to ‘‘recognize Mind when” he meets “with it in any 
guise,” and always providing patiently for the perception that 
he has at least encountered “‘a considerable speck” of intelli- 
gence. He has met with considerable specks oftener than the 
devisers of textbooks and the conductors of organized courses 
suppose possible. Unlike them, he is frankly impatient with 
“slaves” or “‘sheep’’—those averse to freedom. 


At Pinkerton Academy, where he taught thirty-five hours a 
week for years, with only the accidental run of a small school, 
as much as at Dartmouth College, where in 1948 he meets a 
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few picked and voluntary students once a week for three hours, 
he tried and is trying “to give—the freedom I'd like to have.” 

If only a very few know what to make of freedom, or ex- 
actly enjoy such superlative responsibility, he can smile, tell 
another astonishingly relevant incident from ancient history, 
or recite a seventeenth-century poem. At Pinkerton he dumped 
a lot of dull books about vocations that a practical-minded 
English teacher had preferred to literature. He ignored com- 
position texts. Instead he got the kids to reading aloud and 
hearing him read many poems from Palgrave’s Golden Treas- 
ury. He read with them stories like Mark Twain’s ‘The 
Jumping Frog,” with its hilarious implicit warning about how 
you may lose your spring, H. G. Wells’ “The Country of the 
Blind,” Stevenson’s ‘““The Bottle Imp” and Hawthorne’s “Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe.” 

Being friendly and not conscientiously solemn, he broke the 
dismal spell that holds kids back from a natural experience 
with good books. His own amusement and pleasure were on 
the side of play, not the side of calculated benefit and imposed 
obligation; and the kids were in varying degrees infected. They 
began to sense and feel the experiences in the poems and stories 
—just so long as it was fun and maybe just a trifle improper as 
compared with diagramming and writing out corrections of 
wrong usages from a book. They even came to enjoy and 
ponder the implications, exchanging, now and then, a quick, 
conspiratorial glance with the tall man in comfortable, un- 
pressed clothes, who didn’t act the least bit like a teacher. 

He showed them that what makes a story of a story is “‘the 
turn,” “the twist,” “the wiggle, at least.” And they began to 
learn about form. The point with the stories and, as much, 
with Milton’s “Lycidas,” for instance, was—not to have read 
celebrated authors, but—to be pleased, to have experience 
with live form and to grow a little more mind by making up 
their minds. 

He got them to limber up their humor and to imagine, 
bodily and all, by patiently securing real performances of 
The Importance of Being Earnest, The School for Scandal, and 
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Milton’s Comus. All they needed to know and came to want 
to know about eighteenth century society and the world of 
Oscar Wilde they picked up on the side. For Comus they 
hired animal masks for the rout. The chairman of the school 
board volunteered to get them the use of the silver communion 
service for the magic banquet. The cast was too young to be 
self-conscious about the poetry or the author. And the paying 
audience gave every indication of unsophisticated entertain. 
ment. In all three plays the performing was genuine; they 
aimed at nothing short of the real thing. 

Always the one insistence was, as Robert wrote me by way 
of rare advice, about fifteen years after his days at Derry, 
‘Make it real.”” When the institution, which employed him 
and which he was “willing to let pretty much alone,” insisted 
on something unreal he burlesqued it: He told his Pinkerton 
debaters when they had a good idea to ascribe it to Daniel 
Webster or George Washington; judges, he told them, would 
find their thoughts convincing only when masquerading as not 
their own. When a prize contest for an oration was required, 
he let the ten eligible boys each write something. When they 
handed in what they had written he suggested an improved 
sentence or two. They revised and handed it in again. The 
same process was repeated with a different part of the oration. 
And so on, again and again, until at last in the long series of 
revisions all of the boys’ balderdash had been replaced by 
substitutions, written dramatically in character, by Robert 
Frost. The ten boys memorized the orations. Finally he was 
also called upon to select the winner. The donor expressed 
amazement at the excellence and naturalness of the ten orators. 

He would not assign topics, at Pinkerton or anywhere. He 
advised his pupils to find something ‘‘common to experience 
but uncommon to expression.”” Could one of them, for in- 
stance, make him see pigeons on the street: their primly 
placed lavender feet, their iridescent necks, the way they 
poked their heads in walking, and the dainty way they picked 
out a grain of oats? Something as little looked-at but familiar 
as that. 
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When they had a flash of genuine observation and impris- 
oned the sight without a trace of literary cant, he was pleased 
and let them know it. ‘“‘Praise them in the absolute or not at 
all,” he used to say. If he couldn’t praise, he kept quiet. 

Robert Frost seems always to have known what the dispro- 
portionately instructed never realize: that the materials of 
which a good mind achieves the freedom are always a differ- 
ent set for each person. 

That is why Robert Frost’s teaching patiently attempted 
the very thing that for “The Right Person” his poems gener- 
ally accomplish. At Pinkerton Academy, at the Plymouth 
Normal School, at Amherst, at Michigan, at Bread Loaf, at 
Harvard, at Yale, at The New School, at Dartmouth, and at 
all the many colleges where he held his “‘polite conversa- 
tions,’ Robert Frost’s teaching was giving people the free- 
dom of the world, giving them the freedom of their own 
imaginations. 

He recognized the constant danger in acting according to 
his own whole-souled whim. And he knew he was responsible 
for his whims. But he enjoyed the danger. He told with 
gloating of his reply to an anxious parent at Derry who wanted 
to know if her son was reading the books required for entrance 
to M.I.T. Her son had better see to it, he said. He didn’t 
know. He wasn’t—he implied—concerned with requirements. 
He was concerned with the boy’s learning to read, really read: 
if the boy learned, he could, soon enough, read by himself any 
required books or authors. And the class went right on reading 
plays and stories that Robert liked and great poems. 

Once he gave a semester course in minor writers. ‘I don’t 
teach,” he wrote that year—1923, “I don’t know how. I talk 
and have the boys talk. This year I am going to have two 
courses, one in literature and one in philosophy. That’s funny. 
I don’t know that I know much about either. That’s the reason 
perhaps that we get along so well. In the course in literature 
we're going to read a book a week. They’re not going to be 
major authors, the classics of literature, either. They’re going 
to be minor writers—people that aren’t so well known. Why 
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do I do that? For a reason that I think rather good. Those 
boys will, in the course of their education, get the first-rank 
people whether I include them or not. That’s what education 
very largely means today—knowing the names that sound the 
loudest. ‘TThat’s what business means; that’s what success 
means. Well, I'd like to get out of that rut for a while. I'd 
like to get the boys acquainted with some of the fellows who 
didn’t blow their trumpet so loudly but who nevertheless 
sounded a beautiful note. We’re not going to read the works 
in class; we couldn’t do all of that. The boys will do their 
reading at home. They'll read in class the things that appeal 
to them most. An incident. A bit of dramatic action. I'll let 
them choose what they wish; I'll let them read what they wish. 
And then we'll have some fun in their telling me why they 
made their choice, why a thing called to them. 

“T don’t want to analyze authors. I want to enjoy them, to 
know them. I want the boys in the classes to enjoy their books 
because of what’s in them. . . . Youth, I believe, should not 
analyze its enjoyments. It should live. It doesn’t matter what 
they think Hazlitt thought or tried to do in his works; what 
matters is the work, the story, the series of incidents. Criticism 
is the province of age, not of youth. They'll get that soon 
enough. Let them build up a friendship with the writing world 
first. One can’t compare until one knows.” 

At Wesleyan once he talked of the difference between know- 
ing about books and touching live literature. “You've got to 
get down to as much substance as you can. In literature I'd 
rather know four or five poems than all of anybody’s under- 
standing of those poems (Perhaps that isn’t a fair comparison) 
—than a whole sweep down through six centuries of English 
literature. I would rather know those few by heart than have 
anybody use them as steppingstones to give me a sweeping 
view of those periods. It is the same with Latin, Greek, and 
history. I would rather touch a few stones that the Greeks 
left than have a whole two years of explication of those things 
by somebodv.” 
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Education in the British Zone 
of Germany 


By M. M. SIMMONS 


down their aims in regard to German education as being 

“so to control German education as completely to eliminate 
National Socialist and militarist doctrines and to make possible 
the successful development of democratic ideas.” ‘Though 
from that time, by means of the frequent meetings of the 
Allied Education Committee, the Allies have kept in close 
touch with educational developments in all the zones and have 
achieved at these meetings a remarkable measure of agree- 
ment, each Ally has had to work out, in its own zone, the 
method by which it hoped to realize the common aim. 

The British found themselves in control of an area roughly 
two-thirds the size of England, with a population of just over 
twenty-two million, of which 3,700,000 were children of com- 
pulsory school age (six to fifteen years). They had to decide 
from the outset whether they would have greater hopes of 
success if they concentrated on influencing the German officials 
to whom they were entrusting the administration of education 
in the zone, and they attempted through these officials to 
secure a reform of the educational system, or while not neg- 
lecting contact through administrators, to seek also to bring 
their influence to bear directly on the teachers in the universi- 
ties, schools, teacher-training colleges, youth organizations. 
The former might produce quicker results in the way of edu- 
cational legislation, but the latter seemed more likely to lead 
to a real change of heart and spirit which would influence the 


educational system and, therefore, have the more lasting 
effects. 


I THE POTSDAM AGREEMENT the four occupying powers set 


The latter was chosen, and the directors of the Education 
Branch prepared themselves for what can only be described 


as a general offensive on the whole educational system of the 
British zone. 
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Their 195 officers (they had asked for 230, but it had been 
found impossible to allow them so many) were organized into 
a headquarters staff of 30; smaller headquarters of from six 
to ten in the principal city of each region (Dusseldorf, Han. 
over, Munster, Kiel, Hamburg, and the British sector of 
Berlin), and the larger body spread throughout the region, 
so that there was one education officer to each Kreis (the 
smallest administrative area for education). 

Educational policy, worked out at headquarters after in- 
tense discussion with British and German officials, was sent 
out to each region in the form of educational control instruc- 
tions which were passed down to all education officers, who in 
turn brought these ideas to bear upon the influential people in 
their locality. This method insured that British policy was 
understood by people at all levels in the educational system. 
Breadth in the offensive was secured by the organization of 
Education Branch Headquarters, which included sections for 
universities, secondary schools, vocational schools, elementary 
schools, adult education, youth activities and youth welfare, 
teacher training, textbooks, women’s affairs, films and broad- 
casting, and informal education. 

The education officers in the field acted as general practi- 
tioners, prepared to do all they could to help and advise on 
any of these matters. When in difficulties they consulted the 
head of the appropriate section at headquarters, a specialist 
who was in a position to advise from the standpoint of the 
zone, or of Germany as a whole. This organization was 
planned and developed by the first director of the branch, 
Donald Riddy, of Britain’s Ministry of Education. He was a 
man of wide administrative experience and enormous energy, 
for whom material difficulties were a challenge which he met 
with enthusiasm. What he had to contend with is difficult to 
convey to anyone who has not himself seen the widespread 
destruction in the zone, or met by direct contact those atti- 
tudes of mind which made National Socialism possible. But a 
few figures may give some idea of what the Education Branch 
achieved in the first two years under his direction. 
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In September 1945 no child in the British zone was attend- 
ing school. By the end of 1946 nearly 99 percent of the chil- 
dren were attending school regularly, although on account of 
bomb damage this could be achieved only by adopting a shift 
system in the premises available. In the matter of textbooks, 
where even arithmetic books were found to be tainted with 
Nazi ideology, a clean sweep had to be made, 12,000,000 
new books had been printed by the end of 1947, while over 
100 new titles were awaiting the necessary paper, still des- 
perately short in the zone. Of the 70,000 teachers in the zone, 
16,000 former members of the Nazi Party had to be dismissed. 
By the end of 1947 the ordinary and special emergency train- 
ing colleges had completely filled the gap created by these 
dismissals, and had covered normal wastage as well, with new 
teachers. In February 1946 school meals, hitherto unknown 
in Germany, were first begun in the British zone, and by 1947 
over two million schoolchildren were receiving this additional 
meal of 300 calories a day. Another innovation was school 
broadcasting, for which it was necessary to collect a staff, train 
them, and get across to the schools themselves the value of 
this new teaching aid. These broadcasts to schools are now 
running six days a week. In adult education the number of 
people’s high schools, about three hundred, exceeds the 1932 
figure for the whole of Germany. Special training centers for 
youth teachers, at Vlotho and Blankenese, have already trained 
several hundred young men and women responsible for the 
activities of young people outside the school. 

These figures serve to show to what extent material condi- 
tions and shortages have been overcome. From the beginning, 
however, the British realized that this was not enough, and 
that for their object of changing the attitudes of mind of the 
German people even the enthusiasm and devotion of all their 
education officers were not sufficient. Accordingly, they called 
to their aid every possible influence which could be brought to 
bear from outside Germany. Annually Education Branch was 


granted about £125,000 ($500,000) to spend on this oe 
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This money has been used mainly to bring books to Germany, 
and to take Germans to England. 

In addition, Britain’s Foreign Office makes itself responsible 
for sending to Germany men and women of experience and 
ideas, specialists in the different branches of education, who 
come into close contact with the Germans engaged in similar 
work. So British educational journals are now available to 
any German who needs them. There is a reference library of 
educational books at the capital of each Land, for the use, 
on loan, of educationists, writers, and publishers. Parties of 
German youth organizers, women’s groups, teachers, adult 
education tutors, university professors and students, as well 
as others chosen from outside the strictly educational field, 
visit England for periods of one month to a year in order to 
study the methods in use in the United Kingdom; also there is 
a continuous stream of eminent and specialist lecturers to the 
universities, training colleges, and residential adult education 
schools, supplemented by groups of teachers and students at- 
tending vacation courses with Germans and students from 
other countries. Making the arrangements for these visitors 
places a heavy burden on all education officers, but they shoul- 
der this burden willingly, for they believe that in these per- 
sonal contacts between the Germans and people from other 
countries lies the greatest hope of success in their aims. 

Although from the first days of the occupation, constant 
contact was maintained between Education Branch Headquar- 
ters and the German ministers of education and their leading 
officials, and at frequent meetings where every kind of educa- 
tional problem was discussed, the first two years were a strug- 
gle against material difficulties, with ideas and aspirations, 
though never forgotten, hampered by the lack of means to 
carry them out. At the end of that period some easing of 
these difficulties was felt by all education officers, with the con- 
sequence that they were then ready to go ahead with their 
attempt to produce radical changes and reforms. Britain’s 
government, also recognizing the beginning of a new phase, 
sent out to guide their efforts, as educational adviser to 
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the commander-in-chief, Robert Birley, head of Charter- 
house, the famous school in England, and an eminent educa- 
tionist. His arrival brought new hope to the officers in the 
field, who, until then, had always felt that their efforts and 
aims were not fully understood by Britain’s people. Mr. Birley 
has fully justified their hopes. The influence of his mind and 
character has already, in a few months, produced a deep im- 
pression on Germans throughout the zone. He, too, has tre- 
mendous difficulties to contend with, but until he came, no 
education officer would have dared to hope for the day when 
all the ministers of education of the British Zone would come 
along and say as they recently did to Mr. Birley, ““We under- 
stand what you wish to achieve in Germany, and it is what we 
also wish to achieve. Give us all the help you can to carry 
it out.” 

The ultimate aim of the policy pursued by the Education 
Branch has been to try to change the hearts of the German 
people, but it has been fully realized that this can be done not 
by issuing orders, by controlling every move, by drawing up 
precise or elaborate instructions or schemes of educational 
reform, but only by the impact of mind on mind, and heart 
on heart. 

The German people will change and accept the democratic 
way of life only when they recognize, in the people who set 
out to be their teachers, a goodness which they acknowledge, 
and to which the good in them responds. The future history 
of Germany will show how much good there was in those 
who, not presumptuously, but nevertheless, daringly, set out to 
educate them. 
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Publications of the Council which have been issued during 
the period June to early November are as follows: 


Psychological Examination for College Freshmen, 1947 Norms. By L. L. 
Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. June. 25¢. 


General Education in the Social Studies. By Albert William Levi. 
Cooperative Study in General Education. June. $3.50. 


Textbook Improvement and International Understanding. By 1. James 
Quillen. Prepared for the Committee on International Education 
and Cultural Relations of the American Council on Education and 


the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 
$1.00. 


June. 


Some Current Issues in Education. Edited by Francis J. Brown and J. 


Roland Kufus. July. 30¢. 


Things to Consider in Planning Educational Plants. By Ray L. Hamon. 
August. 25¢. 


Educational Lessons from Wartime Training. By Alonzo G. Grace 
and Members of the Staff. General Report of the Commission on 


Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs. 


August. 
$3.50. 


For a Career Service in Social Security. A Progress Report of the 
Committee on Education and Social Security, Karl de Schweinitz, 


director. August. Free. 


Wartime College Training Programs of the Armed Services. By 
Henry C. Herge, with chapters by Sidney L. Pressey, Harold 
Sprout, Gordon K. Chalmers, Raymond J. Connolly, and Edward 
C. Elliott. Commission on Implications of Armed Services Edu- 
cational Programs. August. $3.00. 


Chinese Ideas in the West. By Derk Bodde. Prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Asiatic Studies in American Education. September. 50¢. 
United States Armed Forces Institute Revised Edition of Section 1A 
from A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 


Armed Services, 1948. September. 25¢. 


Goals for Higher Education in the Pacific Coast States. The Report 


of a Conference Sponsored by the Pacific Coast Committee of the 
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American Council on Education, at Berkeley, California, on July 
1, 2, and 3, 1948, Alvin C. Eurich, chairman. September. 30¢. 
Graduate Training for Educational Personnel Work. By Corinne La- 


Barre. Committee on Student Personnel Work. October. $1.00. 


The Teacher as Counselor. By Donald J. Shank, et al. Committee on 
Student Personnel Work. October. 75¢. 


Exploring Individual Differences. Report of the 1947 Invitational Con- 


ference on Testing Problems. October. $1.50. 


Findings and Recommendations of the Pharmaceutical Survey, 1948. 
By the Committee on the Pharmaceutical Survey, Edward C. 
Elliott, director. November. $1.00. 


Sociometry in Group Relations. By Helen Hall Jennings. Committee 
of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools. November. $1.25. 








Financial Statements of the American 


Council on Education 


THE BUDGET, 1948-49 
(As approved by the Annual Meeting, May 8, 1948) 


RECEIPTS 


Estimated Actual 

Resources Receipts 
July I, 1947 Fuly I, 1947 

to to 
Fune 30, 1948 Fune 30, 1948 
Membership dues. . ' . $ 82,000.00 $ 84,500.00 
Special grants...... att atte 40,000.00 13,260.37 
Reimbursement for services........ ; 14,000.00 30,827.55 
Income from Publications Division. . ; 4,000.00 11,942.43 
Estimated bank balance, June 30, 1947.... 5,000.00 

Actual bank balance, Jun 1e 30, 1947........ — 5,411.43 

Estimated bank balance, June 30, 1948... - 
MN oF 6xud osm tkawasnannseee .... $145,000.00 $145,941.78 

DisBURSEMENTS 

Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 

1947-48 1947-48 

Proposed Expended 
Salary of President. . . $ 18,000.00 $ 18,000.00 
Salary of Vice President 10,500.00 10,459.59 
Salaries of Assistants. .. 2s 49,000.00 45,722.69 
ee 9,000.00 9,792.58 
Travel expenses, administrative. . 5,500.00 4,322.89 
Stationery, printing, and supplies 2,200.00 1,723.41 
Telephone ‘and telegraph. ... 2,600.00 2,486.36 
Postage and express... .. 1,200.00 1,049.64 
Furniture and equipment... ; 300.00 311.34 
Committees—including Problems and Policies 12,500.00 11,378.62 
Auditor’s fee......... aaa bdbbrabechen 1,800.00 1,750.00 
General expenses. . . 2,400.00 3,640.72 
Retirement and annuity fund 10,700.00 11,738.64 
Bulletin and printing..... 4,000.00 2,142.93 
Building fund...... ne 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Contingent...... Pee skmweale bole 5,300.00 1,340. 1 
Bi ickeans eee awk $145,000.00 $135 860.16 
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Estimated 
Resources 
July 1, 1948 
to 


June 30, 1949 


$ 95,000.00 
30,000.00 
20,000.00 


10,000.00 
$155,000.00 


Fiscal Year 
I0403-49 
Proposed 


$ 18,000.00 
10,800.00 
51,000.00 

9,300.00 
5,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
12,000.00 
1,800.00 
2,400.00 
13,200.00 
6,000.00 
15,000.00 
4,000.00 


$155,000.00 
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PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
] BuDGET 


July 1, 1948 to Fune 30, 1949 
Estimated Estimated 
Receipts Expenditures 





American Junior Colleges..... ...++-+ $ 13,000.00 $ 1,500.00 
American Universities and Colleges. ; and tere aor 32,000.00 3,000.00 
Committee on Youth Problems... ; wus Kae 4,000.00 2,500.00 
Commission on Te acher Educ: ation . , sgt a en sees 14,000.00 11,000.00 
Cooperative Study in General Education............. 4,000.00 6,000.00 

Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs. . jateee 3,500.00 10,000.00 
Committee on Asiatic Studies 300.00 1,500.00 
Committee on Education and Social Security 200.00 200.00 
9 Books, Educational Record, Studies, etc......... 21,000.00 20,000.00 
Visual Materials... 5,000.00 3,000.00 
9 Cooperative Study of Second: ary ‘School Ste andards....... 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Reimbursement for publication services and expenditures. . 2,000.00 -- 
D Bank balance, Tu ly 1, 1948, estimated... -..... 50,000.00 — 
) Salaries at _ 22,000.00 
) Shipping. . . ee — 6,000.00 
; Promotion. water’ = 2,300.00 
, Services. ... a ; -— 5,000.00 
Contingent . 55,000.00 
) Total ; i $15 $4,000.00 $154,000.00 


Or ere 
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F. W. Larrentrz & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Executive Offices, New York City 
Colorado Building 
Washington 5. ae. 


Septem! er 30, 1948 
AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Sirs: 


We have examined the accounts of the American Council on Education from July 1, 
1947 to June 30, 1948, inclusive, and submit herewith our report including four 
exhibits as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CAsH RecEIPTS AND DisBURSEMENTS 


Fxhibit A—General Fun 

Exhibit B—Publications Divisio: 

Exhibit C—Special Funds 

Exhibit D—Summary of Publications Division 
| 


Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by bank statements: 
and cash ( isburse ments, as shown by the records, were supported by cancelle 1 checks 
and vouchers. 


The cash an 1 invé stments on han 1 at Jun 


General Fund—Exhibit A 


30, 1948, are summarized as follows: 


American Security and Trust Co. 
General fund $ 10,081.62 
3uilding fund 20,269.29 
General Education Board Grant ‘ 20,000.00 
$ 50,350.91 
Investments: 
U. S. Savings Defense Bonds, Series F, Juls 1954, 
maturity value, $101,000.00 74,740.00 $125,090.91 
Publications Division—Exhibit B 
American Security and Trust Co. $ 81,103.69 
Investmer ts: 
Handbook, American Universities and Colleges, U. S. 
Savings Bonds, Series F, 1955, maturity value 
$3,400.00 2,516.00 83,619.69 
Special Funds—Exhibit C 
American Security and Trust Co. $367,664.70 
Royal Bank of Canada 31.87 367,696.57 


$576,407.17 


Total 


The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 30, 
1948, was confirmed by the depository. The investments of the General I 
Board Grant and the handbook American Universities and Colle 
us at the Union Trust Company, on August 11, 1948. 

During the year General Education Grant funds of $13,260.37, included in Exhibit A, 
were appropriated to the use of the Council—this amount being under the maximum 
of $45.000.00 per annum permitted for such uss 


lucation 
ges were inspected by 
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Fidelity schedule bond in force covering the following named officers and employees 
was presented for our inspection: 


Dr. a F. Zook, President... . isa at aha .... $ 5,000.00 
Dr. Aaron J. Brumbaugh, Vice President... ee salaiata cack 5,000.00 
Mr. Corcoran T hom, Treasurer...... cee eed seas 15,000.00 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Assistant Treasurer Deals nous 15,000.00 


Miss Helen Hurley, Assistant to President 


wags 15,000.00 


Insurance policies were also inspected cov ering workmen’s compensation, fire 
insurance on furniture and fixtures and stock in the amount of $30,000. a 

Contributions to the Special Fund Grants were confirmed to us by the donors 
with the exception of minor amounts, but confirmation of payment during the period 
under review on contracts with the governmental departments was not obtained— 
the contracts with the departments, however, were submitted to us for inspection. 

A summary of the Publications Division as prepared by your Manager of Publications 
showing inventories, accounts receivable, and cash on hand at June 30, 1948, with 
future commitments and/or obligations is presented under Exhibit D. T his summary 
indicates the following condition as of that date: 





Cash... ~ iain eae ae enee ween $ 81,103.69 

Accounts receivable. a aati a ace ee alata 24,823.28 

Inventories ; ieivadeawede 47,164.56 

Total.... Bees adn .... $153,091.53 

Commitments and/or accounts payable * ae = 27,072.02 

Balance ~ apuibandinibiieatiecieaaaa -.. $126,019. 1 





Respectfully submitted, 


F. W. Larrentz & Co, 
Certified Public Accountants 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Washington, D. C. 
STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DisBURSEMENTS 


From Fuly 1, 1947 to ‘fune 30, 1948 


RECEIPTS 

Dues: 

Associate members 

Constituent members 

Institutional members 
General Education Board—general support 
Reimbursement for administration of grants 

Advisory Service on Student Personnel Work 

Canada-United States Committee on Education 


College Study in Intergroup Relations 

Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 

Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs 

Commission on Motion Pictures in Education 

Committee on Education and Social Security 

Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education: 
Administration grant $ 92.68 
Gatlinburg Conference III ; 80.49 

Cooperative Study in General Education 

Cooperative Test Fund: 





Cooperative Test Service, 1947-48 $1,460.90 
Teacher examination project 281.00 
Veterans Testing Service 509.34 


Cultural Centers in Buenos Aires, Cordoba, and Rosario, Argentina 
Curriculum Survey of Hawaiian Schools 
Inter-American Schools Service 


SCC-1217 supplemental grant-in-aid $ 132.00 
SCC-713 ($182,110.00).... 4,400.00 
SCC-713 ($26,934.00) 656.53 


Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools 

Investigation of Methods of Textbook Revision (United States 
National Commission for UNESCO 

Naval Science Education, Task Order II, Contract N7 onr-422 

Naval Scientific Personnel and Research, Task Order I, Contract N7 

onr—422 

Naval Scientific Report Writing contract. 

Naval Scientist Resources, Task Order III, Contract N7 onr—422 

New York High Schools Equivalency Testing Program 

Pharmaceutical Survey 

Rehabilitation of American-sponsored schools in China and neighbor- 
ing countries 

Revision of Cumulative Record cards and related materials 

Study of the Problems of Disabled Veterans in Colleges and Universities 

Survey of the educational program of the Naval Postgraduate School 

Services: 








Addressograph $2,005.67 
Editorial 4,289.00 
Mimeographing 611.92 
Telephone 800.76 


Other receipts and transfers 


Building fund appropriation transferred from general fund 
Income from Publications Division 
Total receipts 
nd, July 1, 1947: 
American Security and Trust Company 





Current fund $ 5,411.43 
Building fund ; 10,269.29 
General Education Board Grant 33,260.37 


Investments 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Defense Series F, July 1, 1942—12 years, 
$101,000.00... . 


GENERAL Funp 


$ 650.00 
6,200.00 


77,650.00 


$ 97.56 
134.15 
648.65 
474.51 
,084.83 
689.05 
599.66 


Re 


2,251.24 
500.00 
24.68 


5,188.53 
1,407.29 


_ 


,392.00 
49.66 
175.00 
910.67 
1,487.27 
730.19 
42.68 


602.98 
65.01 


7,707.35 


$10,000.00 
11,942.43 


$48,941.09 


74,740.00 


$150,530.35 


$274,211.44 








| 
I 
' 
' 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative (net): 


Salaries: 
President... ‘ $18,000.00 
Vice President. 10,459.59 
Assistants 45,722.69 $74,182.28 
Travel papanens: 
Administrati ‘ $ 2,586.25 
Executive Committee... 1,736.64 4,322.89 
| Rent. . braces 9,792.58 
| Stationery, printing, and supplies ‘ ‘ 1,723.41 
| Telephone and telegraph..... . ; 2,486.36 
Postage and express... aa 1,049.64 
General expense... 3,640.72 
00 Accountant's fee ; 1,750.00 
Retirement annuities... $10,886.17 
37 Past service annuities... 852. 47 11,738.64 
Furniture and equipment. 311.34 
Bulletin, Higher Education and National Affairs: 
Addressographing and mimeographing. . $ 1,130.46 
Postage 402.62 
Printing 1,386.25 
i Miscellaneous. . : 13.70 
$ 2,933.03 
Less sales. .. 790.10 2,142.93 


Contingent: 
Contributions: . 
National Research Council: toward study of 





specialized personnel $ 250.00 
Social Science Research Council: share of expenses of 
Explorator y Committee on Latin American Studies 61.50 
Teaching materials in inter-American subjects, 
deficit 646.73 
Bupies atory Study of Busine ss Education, deficit 352.13 
Institute Internationale de Cooperation Inte llectuelle 
Paris, check not convertible into American money. 305.39 
$ 1,615.75 
Less honorariums to officers. .. aa ; 275.00 1,340.75 $114,481.54 
Committees of Council: 
Problems and Policies... . $ 1,979.96 
Measurement and Guidance 214.45 
Student Personnel 2,017.37 
Relationships. 2,361.42 
Educational Buildings and Equipment. 368.98 
' Pacific Coast... 1,084.75 
Tax Revision 1,632.32 
Miscellaneous conferences: 
Accrediting Procedures... .. $ 412.13 
Educational Journalism 394.65 
International education and relations. 49.09 
Nominating Committee 106.59 
Religion and Education 217.17 
School Plant Research 142.53 
Urban university buildings. . 449.68 


$ 1,771.84 
Less sales of A Report of the Committee on a Federal 
Department of Health, Education, and Security (net) . . 52.47 1,719.37 11,378.62 

Other disbursements and transfers: 
Transfer to American Council on Educ ation for support 1947-48 
from Grant of General Education Board. . $13,260.37 


Transfer to building fund 10,000.00 23,260.37 
$149,120.53 






Total disbursements. . 
Cash and investments on hand, June 30, 1948: 
American Security and Trust Company: 
Current fund $10,081.62 
Building fund 20,269.29* 
General Education Board Grant 20,000.00T $50,350.91 
Investments: 


U. S. Savings Bonds, Defense Series F, July 1, 1942—12 years, 
$101,000.00... 








a 4,740.00 125,090.91 
$274,211.44 
* Fund being created for build 


I 


ng purposes. 


t Restricted for use by American Council on Education to a maximum amount of $45,000 
per annum as per agreement. 
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